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Vou. 1) LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1834. [1834-35. 
PHYSIOLOGY. to observe how physicians are divided 
between the most opposite systems on 

LECTURES the nature, on the seat, and even on the 

on wan treatment, of the most simple disease ; yet 

each of those systems is supported by 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS arguments more or less specious, each 

OF THE theory is based upon facts more or less 


certain. And, remark, Gentlemen, that I 
do not here speak of any of those errors 
which, in the plenitude of their absurdity, 
strike the mind at first view, but which, 
notwithstanding, count many honourable 
followers. There is no want, now-a-days, 
of magnetizers, or homepathists. 

In mentioning to you this remarkable 

— fact, it is not my intention to enter into a 
LECTURE I. lengthened examination of each of the sys- 
IMBIBITION AND ABSORPTION. tems referred to, and still less to elevate any 

GentLeMEN,—The principal object of one to the detriment of the rest; let me 
the several courses delivered in the Col-| rather hasten to answer a question which 
lege of France, is to investigate the pro- must naturally present itself to your 
gress which the different sciences have minds, as well as to mine;—Is there any- 
made up to the present day; to point out thing certain in the science of medicine ? 
to the pupils the facts actually established | Yes, Gentlemen, you may arrive at cer- 
in each of those sciences ; by what means tainty in the physiology of the healthy 
we have arrived at their certainty; and body, in the physiology of the diseased 
on what side we may hope to give a) subject, that is in medicine, and this 
further extent to their domain. Charged ; certainty is derived from the facts which 
with the delicate and often difficult task | observation and experimentation furnish. 
of instruction, it is the duty of the pro-| Of those facts some are capable of being 
fessor to endeavour to precede you in ' generalized and formed into true theories, 
your march, and render your progress| while the greater part are merely the 
more easy, by pointing out those difficulties | stones of so many edifices which your 
by which you may be arrested, or turned “hands may perhaps at a future time be 
aside from the path of truth. called upon to construct. 

Such is the task we have undertaken,/ You will find, and I flatter myself I 
and if it be a difficult one in the other shall be able to demonstrate to you, certain 
sciences, it is still more arduous in the | facts in the science of physiology which are 
study of medicine. Consider for a just as well proved, and as certain, as any 
moment the state in which medicine | derived from the physical sciences; but 
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exists at the present day ; visit the differ- 

ent hospitals, follow the various cliniques 

and public courses, and you will not fail 
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while examining my proofs, you cannot 

fail to be struck with this conviction, that 

almost all the precise knowledge which we 
E 
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possess of man as a living animal has 
been obtained through the medium of the 
chemical and physical sciences; and you 
have only to throw a coup d'eil on the 
progress of physiology to perceive that 
any advancement she has made, has been 


truth of what I say, and to-day propose 


_to lay before you certain principles which 


may serve as a useful guide in your re- 
searches. This task, | know, is one 
which is not always received by pupils 
with the degree of attention it merits, 


entirely due to the progress of the sci-| but I shall hasten to acquit myself of it, 
ences which I have just mentioned. Phy-jand turn to more interesting matter. 
siology, without doubt, has marched to-| One of the conditions most necessary to 
wards perfection with a less rapid pace| an advancement in scientific discoveries, 
than these sciences, for she has been ar-jis a firm and resolute determination to 
rested, at every step, by irrational theo-! examine, see, feel, touch,—in short, to 
ries, the result of ignorance operating in submit to one’s own senses faets appa- 
speculative and ardent minds. She has rently the most simple. By adopting this 
too often been left bebind by chemistry | fandamental principle, you will accus- 
and natural philosophy, sciences which | tom yourselves, in the first place, to seek 
have been elevated and advanced solely | after truth of yourselves, and you will be 
upon facts and calculations. enabled in many instances to correct va- 
I dare not lay before your eyes a picture rious errors which, otherwise, you would 
of the innumerable systems which, from | have received implicitly, had you trusted 
the time of Hirrocrares down to the | to (he senses of other people. 
present day, have occupied the history of! Permit me here to cite one or two ex- 
medicine. Whenever you devote your amples of the truth of what J} advance; 
leisure hours to the study of this history, they are drawn from my own history, and 
it should chiefly be with the object of in- | am therefore able to speak of them as 
structing yourselves in the march of the! facts which are known to me in all their 


-human mind, and acquiring a conviction | details, 


of this great truth, which will be the con-| | had read in all treatises on pathology, 
sequence of all your studies, and which I) that the consolidation of cartilage took place 
do not hesitate to repeat to you again, viz., in the same manner as that of the other 
shat the knowledge of every important fact tissues when accidentally divided,—that is 
which we possess in medicine is due to} to say, that a soft material was at first laid 
wbservation and experience, and I defy down between the fragments, afterwards 
any one to show me a single truth which assumed the characters of the divided or- 
has arrived to us by adifferent channel. | gan, and became a band of union between 

1 have said that physiology has been jts several portions; I wished to satisfy 
left far behind by chemistry and natural myself of the truth of this fact, and was 
philosophy ; but be not discouraged by this no little astonished to find the explanation 
circumstance ; on the contrary, pursue the which had been given quite erroneous. 
career which you have commenced with My experiments proved that cartilage re- 
increased ardour and industry, for so much unites by an osseous plate which enve- 
the moreremains to be done inthis the most lops the two fragments. This fact has 
interesting and the most useful of all the |been received into the science; it has 
sciences. While the physical sciences been observed frequently by others since 
have reached such a high degree of per- that time, and will continue to remain, for 
fection that we see men of the most | the simple reason that it isa fact, aitd not 


brilliant genius barely able to enrich them 
with a few new facts by the constant 
exercise of sagacity and intelligence, me- 


a creation of the imagination. 
It was the same desire to see with my 
own eyes, instead of trusting to others, 


dicine, offers a field where even the most which induced me to investigate the con- 
ordinary minds may hope to make disco-|dition of the stomach during the act of 
veries. Such are the objects towards | vomiting ; and advancing from onc fact to 


which you should direct your efforts. 
I shell endeavour, in the present course, 
oo fure't® ou with some examples of the 


another, I at length arrived at the theory 
which all the physiologists of the present 
day have adopted, and which has never 
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been shaken for an instant by the violent 
attacks of which it was the object. 

This method of progression is simple, 
and you see with what little effort we may 
arrive at the discovery of great truths, by 
following it with steadiness and _per- 
severance. 

But in order to be able to examine facts 
for yourselves, it is necessary to place you 
in a condition to doso; and for this you 
will require the education of your judg- 
ment and your senses; you must become 
familiar with the exact sciences, and, above 
all, be instructed in the manner of investi- 
gation proper to conduct you through this 
difficult task. 

A preliminary study of this kind is ne- 
cessary to accustom your minds to pursue 
a rigorous train of reasoning, and do away 
with the effects of that credulity which is 
the inevitable consequence of the educa- 
tion you have received. Hence, Gentle- 
men, accustom yourselves from time to 
time to debate in your own minds those 
facts which you have believed with the 
most implicit reliance. Thus you will ac- 
quire more confidence in the truths which 
you have admitted after deliberation, and 
you will often discover errors to exist 
where you had before only seen facts of 
the most positive nature. A sad result this 
for your amour propre, but one calculated 
to produce that rational scepticism which 
is the characteristic of an exalted intelli- 
gence. At the same time that you learn 
to look with doubt on everything which 
your senses shall not have demonstrated 
as true, you will also learn not to reject, 
without thorough examination, any of 
the propositions which may be laid be- 
fore you; not even those which at 
first sight may appear the least admis- 
sible. It is infinitely better to examine 
one hundred errors, than to reject a single 
truth. There is an old proverb, and a just 
one, which says, “ The truth is not always 
probable ” (Le vrai n’est pas toujours vrai- 
sembable.) Remember that Gallileo was 
the laughing-stock of his age. But it is 
not necessary to seek example so remote ; 
what ridicule should I not have excited 
forty years ago, had I ventured to an- 
nounce the present course under the title 
which I have given to it! At that time 
medicine was under the influence of the 
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ideas of Bicnat, whose great and original 

' mind was preoccupied by one fundamental 
doctrine, viz., that the laws of life are en- 
| tirely distinct and essentially different from 
(the laws by which the material world is 
governed ; that the former do not bear the 
slightest resemblance or comparison to 
the latter; and, on the contrary, that life 
is the triumph of vital over physical laws ; 
—the ancients said “ of microsmus over 
macrocosmus.” 

It is impossible, Gentlemen, to enter- 
tain a greater or more dangerous error 
than this; dangerous, because it has in- 
duced physicians to neglect the physical 
sciences to such a degree, that many of 
them even boast of their ignorance in this 
respect; dangerous, because it has given 
rise to a multitude of theories, by which 
weak and unreflecting minds are daily 
captivated ; dangerous, in fine, because it 
exercises the most baneful influence upon 
practical medicine. You cannot, I again 
repeat, fall into a greater error than this 
theory first propagated by Bicnat, and 
since advocated by his numerous followers. 
The whole object of the course I am about 
to deliver is directed against his doctrine. 
Day after day you will see the arguments 
by which it has been supported, give way 
before the force of facts. I shall have oc- 
casion to show you the laws of physics 
governing the living animal, and forming 
the source of almost all the phenomena 
now called vital ; I say of almost ail, for, 
in exposing the errors of others, I do not 
wish myself to be guilty of culpable exag- 
geration. 

There are many distinguished philoso- 
phers who generalize the idea I have just 
thrown out, and see nothing in life except 
phenomena produced by the action of phy- 
sical laws. According to their theory, 
electricity is the cause of all the pheno- 
mena of innervation. 

These propositions may be true, but as 
an impartial examination of the whole 
question shows that they are not demon- 
strated by any positive fact, we are com- 
pelled to lay them aside, and confess our 
ignorance on the subject. 

There are certain minds to which doubt 
is altogether insupportable, which feel an 
urgent necessity of having everything 
explained; hence they prefer on all occa- 
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sions patching up a theory more or less the anatomy of the lymphatic vessels, at- 
plausibly, and afterwards searching for tributed this effect, or absorption, as it was 
reasons to support it. Do not follow such called, to the veins; but since the time of 
examples, Gentlemen, although they do Wittiam Henter and his brother, the 
not merit any severe reproach. This thirst majority of physiologists persist in de- 
after explanation is one of the physiologi- scribing the lymphatics as the sole agents 
cal conditions of the human intelligence. of absorption. A false theory, built up by 
The “why” is the torment of infancy. Joan Hunter upon a few inexact ex- 
But let us be content to remain in our in- periments, was sufficient to captivate all 
credulity, rather than go to sleep in error. minds, so ready are we to embrace an 
We propose, this year, to pass in review error when presented to us under the au- 
all the vital phenomena which are suscep- _ thority of a celebrated name. 
tible of a rigorous explanation by the laws! I have said that the experiments of 
of natural philosophy, and we shall see Joun Hunter were few in number and 
that these facts present the most useful inexact. Let us hasten to prove this asser- 
results for every branch of practical medi- tion. In order to show that the lym- 
cine, and that it is upon them that we hope | phatics absorb, while the veins do not, he 
to found the basis of rational treatment. (opened the abdomen of a dog, emptied 
As for those which we may not be able a portion of intestine, and injected into 
to explain by experiment or observation, it some warm milk, which he retained 
we will wait, we willexamine; and, sure of | by two ligatures. He now emptied the 


being in the right way, if our researches 
be fruitless, we shall have for consolation 
this grand truth, that there are certain 
limits to the human mind which we are 
not permitted to pass. 

In attempting an explanation of vital 
phenomena by the physical properties of | 
the tissues, we cannot select a better sub- 
ject to commence with than absorption, a 
function which has so long divided the 
opinions of physiologists, not only as re- 
gards the precise nature of the fluid taken 
up, but chiefly with respect to the agents 
by which it is accomplished. We shall, 
therefore, take a rapid view of the prin- 
cipal doctrines hitherto advanced as to the 
nature and cause of absorption, and then 
endeavour to show you, by direct experi- 
ment, that far from being a mysterious 
phenomenon of life, it is the effect of in- 
hibition, a physical property enjoyed by 
all tissues, whether living or dead, joined 
to the simple circumstance of a current of 
fluid passing through the small vessels, by 
which the matter imbibed is carried into 
the torrent of the circulation. 

Liquid and solid substances, introduced 
into the stomach and intestines, are re- 
moved with great rapidity, and pass into 
the blood. The same effect takes place in 
all the cavities where a fluid is placed ; 
and the lining membrane of the lungs and 
the skin enjoy a similar property in a high 


degree, The ancients, unacquainted with 


veins belonging to the intestine by prick- 
ing the parietes and tying the correspond- 
ing arteries; the parts were returned into 
the abdomen, and after half an hour he 
found the veins quite empty, while the 
lacteals were gorged with fluid. It is un- 
necessary to point out how many circum- 
stances flunrer has neglected to take 
into account, which might have modified 
or rendered null the value of the experi- 
ment. It is sufficient to say, that it has 
been repeated on several occasions at 
Alfort by FLANpRow, and that I have re- 
peated it myself, without ever perceiving 
any trace of milk in the lymphatics. 

The other experiments of Hunter are 
still less conclusive than this one, and 
have also been repeated, without giving 
similar results, at the veterinary school. 

But you shall see, by direct experiment, 
that it is very probable, nay almost certain, 
that the lymphatic vessels of the intes- 
tines do not exercise absorption on any 
other substance than chyle. 

For this we shall administer various 
substances to dogs; and if they are ab- 
sorbed by the lymphatics, it is evident we 
shall find a greater or less quantity of the 
peculiar substance so given, in the thoracic 
duct of the animal, half an hour or an hour 
after its introduction into the stomach. 
But this is not the case, as you may be 
convinced by the following experiments. 
Three ounces of diluted alcohol were 


| 
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AS TO THE PROCESS OF ABSORPTION. 


given to one dog; after a quarter of an 
hour we had a strong odour of alcohol in 
the blood, but none whatever in the 
lymph of the thoracic duct. Another dog 
took a solution of prussiate of potass; in 
a quarter of an hour the urine contained 
manifest traces of the substance, which was 
not found in the duct. A similar result is 
obtained after the administration of poi- 
sons. If the thoracic duct be tied, and an 
infusion of nux vomica be thrown up into 
the rectum, the animal will quickly be 
destroyed. 

But if it be difficult to prove absorption 
by the lymphatics from the intestinal sur- 
face, it is still more so to establish its 
existence in the pulmonary membrane, in 
serous tissues, the skin, cellular tissues, 
&c., because the presence of lymphatic 
vessels in the greater part of those tissues 
is far from being demonstrated; yet the 
arachnoid, the hyaloid membrane, and 
that of the aqueous humour, absorb in a 
very active manner, although no ana- 
tomist has seen in them a single lym- 
phatic vessel. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary to seek 
for another explanation of the phenomena 
presented during absorption. It is in vain 
that we have recourse to “ absorbing 
mouths,” vessels endowed with a vital 
sensibility, by which they select and re- 
ject the substances offered to them; all 
these are mere chimeras of the ima- 
gination, or terms invented to cover our 
ignorance. We have been able, after 
many years of reflection and repeated ob- 
servation, to offer a far different theory, 
one which you will not be called upon to 
believe without proof, but which is merely 
the expression of a fact that you shall 
see with your own eyes. 

I was first conducted to the idea on 
which my theory rests, during the course 
of certain experiments which I made se- 
veral years ago to determine the influence 
produced by plethora or anemia on ab- 
sorption, when I remarked, that accord- 
ing to the fulness or emptiness of the 
circulating system, I could accelerate, 
retard, or even suspend altogether, the 
action of a poisonous substance. Having 
the phenomenon thus, as it were, in my 
power, I could study it at leisure. The 
regularity and constancy with which 
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it was repeated, excluded the idea 
of what physiologists call vital action; 
‘it was much more rational to refer 
lit to some physical cause, and amongst 
these, a capillary attraction, exercised 
by the parictes of the small vessels, 
was the most probable. On this sup- 
position, the solid substances, not soluble 
in our humours, being unable to traverse 
the parietes of the small vessels, ought to 
| Tesist absorption,—and such is the case. 
| Solids, on the contrary, which are capable 
of combining with the tissues, or merely 
being dissolved in the blood, ought to be 
readily absorbed; and this again agrees 
| with experience. The greater part of all 
| liquids, as being fit to moisten or imbibe 
' promptly the vascular parietes, ought to 
‘be taken up with rapidity, and such is the 
‘fact, as every one knows. Under the same 
hypothesis the absorbing property of the 
vessels should diminish as they become 
distended, and increase according to the 
number of small branches, &c. 

If we grant this imbibing power in the 
parictes of the vessels, absorption is readily 
explained, because, as soon as the sub- 
stance reaches the internal surface of the 
tube, it mixes with the blood, and is trans- 
ported with that fluid to the heart. 

I was also confirmed in my supposi- 
tion, because I distinctly remembered 
that in destroying an animal with a poi- 
soned arrow of Java, all the soft parts sur- 
rounding the wound, to the extent of 
several lines, were coloured yellow, and 
retained the bitter savour of the poison, 

But these arguments are not sufficient 
to demonstrate my proposition with suffi- 
cient exactness. Let us have recourse to 
direct experiment, and show that in the 
tissues of the dead animal, this affinity of 
the vascular parietes is capable of pro- 
ducing imbibition of the substance placed 
in contact with them. 

Here is one made on the jugular vein 
of a dog. A portion of the external jugu- 
lar vein, deprived of all its cellular tissue, 
has been attached by either extremity to 
two glass tubes, in order to establish a cur- 
rent of warm water in its interior; the 
vein is now plunged in a fluid slightly 
acidulated, and the liquid which flows 
through the vessel is collected in a flask. 
There is no possibility of communication 
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between the current of warm water, and 
the external acidulated fluid. For a few 
minutes the liquid flowing through the 
vein does not show any change, but after 
five or six, the water has become sensibly 
acid: imbibition and absorption have 

erefore taken place here. You will see 

e same result with veins taken from the 
human body. But the phenomenon which 
you have just witnessed is not confined to 
the veins; the property of imbibition is 
equally possessed by the parietes of the 
arterial system. If we make a similar 
experiment with the arteries of a dog or a 
human subject, we shall obtain an analo- 
gous result, and the absorption will go on 
much more rapidly if the acidity and tem- 
perature of the external fluid be elevated. 
Thas if imbibition and absorption take 
place through dead vessels why should not 
they occur equally through the living ones? 

It is easy to prove to you that the re- 
sults are similar in both cases. Thus I 
have exposed and isolated in its whole ex- 
tent the jugular vein of a dog, and care- 
fully removed all the cellular tissue from 
its surface: I then placed it on a card, and 
dropped some aqueous solution of the ex- 
tract of nux vomica on its surface, taking 
care that the poison touched nothing but 
the vein and the card; in four minutes 
the effects of the substance became mani- 
fest, and the dog died. 

You may witness a similar phenomenon 
when a poison is placed upon an artery ; 
but it is necessary to remember that the 
arteries of a living animal do not prevent 
the same physical conditions as the veins ; 
their tissue is less spongy and more firm ; 
their parietes are thicker, and constantly 
distended by the blood; hence we must 
expect a slower imbibition in the arteries, 
and this agrees with experience. A solu- 
tion of nux vomica has been placed on the 
carotid artery of a rabbit, and more than 
one-quarter of an has hour elapsed before 
it traversed the vessel. It is easy to prove 
that the poison, in the present case, has 
actually entered into the circulation 
through the parietes of the vessel, and 
not been taken up by any small veins on 
its surface, for if you divide the artery, 
and taste the blood adherent to its inner 
wall, you will recognise at once the bitter 
taste of the poison. 


_It is thus positive that the parietes of 
the larger vessels absorb during life and 
after death; it now remains to show that 
the smaller vessels enjoy a similar property, 
and remark that their number, their te- 
nuity, and the extent{and thinness of their 
parietes, are so many conditions proper to 
favour the production of this phenomenon. 

In order to develop it after death, we 
must find a membrane in whose vessels 
we can establish a current to imitate the 
course of the blood; for this purpose we 
will establish a current of water from the 
coronary artery to the vein, and thence to 
the auricle, while the pericardium is filled 
with an acidulated fluid; in a few seconds 
you will have traces of the acid in the 
fluid discharged into the auricle. So much 
for the smaller vessels in the dead body; 
in the living it is unnecessary to multiply 
experiments which would only tend to 
prove what is already familiar. 

This, Gentlemen, we are enabled to es- 
tablish, that all the bloodvessels, whether 
arterial or venous, whether dead or living, 
great or small, are possessed of a peculiar 
imbibing property, which is capable of ex- 
plaining perfectly all the phenomena of 
absorption; or there is no part of the body 
in which vessels may not be traced in 
greater or less quantity. So imbibition 
takes place upon every surface, and in 
every tissue. This is readily demon- 
strated by the action of poisonous medi- 
caments. If an injection of nux vomica 
be thrown up into the rectum of a dog, he 
is destroyed. A strongly poisonous finid 
kills, no matter whether it be placed in 
the stomach, in the mouth, on the mucous 
or serous surfaces, on the naked skin. 
Everywhere you find imbibition, and con- 
sequent absorption, in proportion to vas- 
cularity and quickness of circulation. 


SaLivaTion By 
mentioned by Cox, in his Narrative of a 
Residence on the Columbia River, that 
— > of his party who used the fresh 

which grows in abundance in 
this situation, were salivated by it, This 
fact is interesting as connected with the 
antisiphilitic and antimercurial powers of 
the remedy. We do not know whether 


the homeopathists have got possession of 


this circumstance, but if not they are 


heartily welcome to it,—Dudlin Journal. - 
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FRACTURES OF LONG BONES. 
Casts illustrating a Simple Mode of Treat- 
ing Fractured Bones. 


Tue subsequent cases are intended to 
show that splints, bandages, and the com- 
plicated mechanical contrivances usually 
employed in the treatment of fractures of 
the thigh bone, are not necessary in all 
cases, and may sometimes be altogether 
dispensed with. 

Case 1.—An officer, upwards of sixty 
sg of age, when rashly crossing a strect 

the dark, was knocked down by the 
pole of a carriage. He was removed to a 
neighbouring hotel, where I visited him, 
and on examination found that the thigh- 
bone was broken a little below the tro- 
chanter. Being placed in the recumbent 
posture on his back, and on a firmly- 
stuffed sofa, he readily found an easy 
position; the limb was extended, being 

ced in a natural attitude, and the vacu- 

ity below the joint of the knee was filled 

of tow. The limb being thus 

in a state of complete repose, I thought 

that as it was late at night, and as the pa- 

tient was perfectly easy, little harm could 

arise from his remaining until morning 

without the application of the usual 
splints and bandages. 

On the following day the limb had re- 
tained its position eo accurately, and the 
patient had so much dread of moving it, 
that after a little reflection I determined 
to leave it alone, and not to apply any 

or but to wait until | 
could perceive the necessity for employ- 
ing such mechanical means to keep the 
fractured ends of the bone in a state of 
rest 


A few days after the accident, the pa- 
tient, who happened to be an officer in the 
Indian army, was visited by his military 
surgeon, who, finding him without any 
apparatus on his fractured limb, very 
strongly expressed his entire approbation 
of tke plan of treatment I had adopted, 
adding, that during a long residence and 
an extensive practice in the East, he had 
always been in the habit of placing sol- 
diers who had fractured limbs simply on 
the floor, without splints, where they were 
allowed to remain until the broken bone 
had united, 


This remark gave me confidence in the 
lan I had hitherto pursued with this 
patient, and during the whole 
of the reunion and consolidation of the 
thigh-bone, it was never necessary to 
ply any splint or bandage. When he vata 
me a visit about twelve months afterwards, 
I had the satisfaction to find the reunion 
of the bone so accurate, that in watking 
not the least limp or disparity in the 
length of the two limbs was perceptible. 
Case 2.—A youth, whilst at play on 
very unequal piece of ground, stumbled; 
and fell with such force as to break his 
left thigh-bone. Three days after the ac- 
cident I visited him, and found him in 
one of Earle’s beds, consisting of two in- 
clined moveable _: with splints ap- 
igh. 


plied to the thigh. The limb ed 
shortened, and there was a good of 
swelling and tension, with very considers 


able pain, which induced me to su 

the propriety of placing him in a level 
and firm bed, and to remove altogether 
the splint and bandages. This was ac- 
cordingly done, not without pain, but his 
limb had been placed in this new 

without the bandages and splints, scarcely 
a few minutes, when he expressed greater 
ease than he had felt since the accident. 
The limb now appeared of its 
length, dossils of tow being put a the 
knee; he remained in this position with- 
out the smallest disposition to move, until 
about a fortnight after, when Mr. Baines, 
surgeon at Barnet, under whose care the 
youth was, applied a splint as a means of 
security, and he afterwards wrote to me: 
‘It will gratify you much to know, that 
on the length of the limbs being compared, 
no shortening appears, and I trust there 
will be no deformity whatever from the 
fracture. This termination gives great 
satisfastion to many parties, and particu- 
larly to myself.” About twelve months 
after the accident bis brother called on me, 
and stated that the cure was complete, 
and that no disparity could be perceived 
in the length of the two limbs. 

Case 3.—Mr. Braine attended a female 
in the sixty-sixth year of her age, who 
had the thigh-bone fractured near the 
trochanter from falling down-stairs. He 
found her in bed, and so easy, that on pro- 
posing to apply a bandage and splints, 
insisted upon not bei moved, as 
suffered no pain, and 
unexceptionable position. No inflamma- 
tory symptoms or fever and 
the limb, without any mechanical means, 
continued in the same position, until union 
took place, which in seven weeks was so 
complete as to enable her to walk. 

Remarks.—The effects which 


injurious eff 
are produced by the use of splints en@ 
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vinced that in many cases and 


unite. 
. While splints no doubt be often 
employed, at least mischief, there 


are, on the other hand, cases wherein they 
are decidedly hurtful ; I allude to those in 
which the soft parts adjacent to the frac- 
ture are so injured or bruised that the 
pressure of bandages or other apparatus be- 
comes asource of irritation, and thus creates 
more or less inflammation, which, instead 
of promoting the reunion of the fractur- 
a — retards that process, and I have 
nown extensive suppuration take place in 
the soft parts, even ion this cause alone. 

In fractures of the lower limbs I would 
therefore strongly urge surgeons to con- 
sider in what cases or under what cir- 
cumstances splints and bandages are re- 
quisite,—in what cases they are hurtful,— 
and when their application is nugatory. 
If they are not decidedly necessary, or con- 
sidered improper, it is of great importance 
to attend to the kind bed on which 
patients with fracture are to be placed, 
taking especial care that it is one plane 
surface, covered a firm and equally 
stuffed mattress. Indeed, when there is 
any difficulty in getting a fit bed, it an- 
swers ctly well to place a mattress or 

folds of blanket on the floor of the 
t. Should the broken limb be 
in the position which gives least 
pain, and the broken extremities be in 
exact apposition, as in the cases which I 
have detailed, but slight means will be 
found requisite to keep the limb steadily 
in the same place. The pain which the 
least motion creates is quite sufficient to 
guard the patient from making the attempt 
to move it, and nothing more is requisite 
than placing a dossil of tow to fill up any 
inequalities, such as that in the ham or at 
the heel, preventing the smallest exertion 
or muscular action being made by the 
— to support the limb, and thus al- 
ing the fractured member to be in a 
perfectly quiescent state. 

This simple mode of managing a frac- 
tured limb has also the advantage of ad- 
— the ready employment of leeches, 
or other local applications as may be 
requisite to subdue any inflammation at 
the seat of inj When, indeed, the 


soft parts around the fracture are painful 
and swollen, it will be found an excellent 


apm rule to apply leeches and poultices, 
humber ond trequence proportionate to 


in the treatment of fractured; the degree f 
y frequently be observed, and I and when the concomitant injury has 


of violence of the symptoms ; 
'excitement, then general blood-letting 
should be unhesitatingly adopted. 
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HERNIA. 


ON STRANGULATION PRODUCED BY THE 
NECK OF THE SAC. 


SurGeons were for a long time of opi- 
nion, that every case of strangulation in 
‘inguinal hernia was produced by con- 
_striction of the ring on the intestine, 
/and this erroneous idea has frequently 
| given rise to fatal consequences. Guided 
by this principle, they divided extensively 
the inguinal ring, and returned the parts 
into the abdomen, imagining that they 
had removed the strangulation; but the 
accident did not cease after the operation, 
and the patients’ died, without the true 
cause of death being known. 

These unfortunate results, Gentlemen, 
which I frequently had occasion to wit- 
ness, fixed my attention, and became the 
object of inquiry; and I was soon led to 
imagine that the inguinal ring was not 
the only seat of strangulation; in fact, 
the dissections which I made, demon- 
strated, that in the greater number of 
cases the neck of the sac was the seat of 
the disease. My ideas on this point have 
been sanctioned by further experience ; 
and I think I may affirm, that in nine 
cases of strangulation, eight depend on 
constriction at the neck of the sac; per- 
haps the proportion is even greater. Re- 
mark, however, that my observations ap- 
ply merely to inguinal hernia, for the dis- 

ition of which I speak is more rarely 
ound in crural or umbilical hernia, where 
the structure of the parts explains the 
difference. 

In order, Gentlemen, that you may per- 
fectly understand the idea new laid down, 
it is necessary to define what we mean by 
strangulation. You cannot, in my opi- 
nion, have a more correct idea of whati 
expressed by the word strangulation: 1. 
the following, viz. “ the action ¢ither 
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or an ordin with 
within the sphere of its activity.” 


It is easy to deduce the consequences of 
such a pressure. The action of the parts 
is augmented, and the functions of life are 
altered, or the tissues are deprived of life, 
and gangrene supervenes. 

Strangulation may exist at any point 
along the traject of the intestine, but it is 
most frequently seen at the openings 
through which the gut passes, viz. the in- 
guinal ring and the crural arch. Some 
strangulations are internal, others exter- 
nal; I have observed fifteen species of 
the former, but in general the external are 
more numerous. It is scarcely necessary 
to mention that surgery can act with cer- 
tainty only in external strangulations, and 
that we have little or no remedy for those 
which are internal. Besides these two 
species, there is a third, which may be 
called mixed, and which arises from the 
reduction en masse of a hernia. Many 

ago the body of a female was brought 

my amphitheatre, presenting nothing 
remarkable externally, but when the abdo- 
men was opened, we saw behind the crural 
arch a tumour formed by the intestine ; 
it was as long as half the fist, and of a 
livid red colour ; a portion of the epiploon 
was engaged in the hernial sac. On ex- 
amining the tumour, we found that a 
knuckle of intestine was gangrenous: the 
strangulation existed at the neck of the 
sac. I learned, on inquiry, that two days 
previously this female showed symptoms 
of strangulation, the taxis was employed, 
and the hernia restored; the surgeon 
thought it was reduced, when suddenly 
the accident returned, all treatment was 
vain, and the patient died in a very short 


In other cases I have seen internal 
strangulation, the primitive cause of which 
was seated in the abdomen. An indivi- 
dual affected with hernia showed manifest 
symptoms of strangulation; I operated, 
but found nothing in the sac, except a 

ion of epiploon; I drew the intestine 
own, and perceived that the strangu- 
lated point lay on the inner side of the 
bis; 1 brought it towards me, divided 
it, and the patient was cured. 

But how is strangulation at the neck of 
the sac produced, aud what are the anatomi- 
cal dispositions which favour it ? When th« 
intestine descends at first, it pushes before 
it the peritoneum, which forms in the in- 
guinal canal a kind of funnel, whose apex 
is turned downwards; but as soon as the 
tumour makes some progress, this state is 
reversed, and the narrowest point is placed 
uppermost. This change depends on the 


situation of the ring, the opening of which 
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is so narrow that it does not ita 
diameter of more than four or five lines 
at most. In proportion as the hernia 
increases, the neck of the sac becomes 
puckered and folded by the weight of the 
hernia, and by the tendency which the dis- 
placed peritoneum has to return on itself, 
a tendency proved by the obliteration of 
the tunica vaginalis in children, and by 
the form of the epiplocele, which is always 
thin near the ring, and voluminous at the 
bottom of the sac. 

But the principal cause of the circular 
diminution of the neck of the sac depends 
on the application of trusses; the com- 
pression thus exercised on the neck of the 
opening puckers it, and even causes in- 
flammation, which extends to the cremas- 
ter and cellular tissue; hence arise a nar- 
rowing of the neck, and the production of 
a fibrous or very dense structure about it. 
The neck may even become cartilaginous. 
The diameter of the neck, and its anato- 
mical disposition, contribute equally to 
favour strangulation. In the greater 
number of cases the opening does not ex- 
ceed three or four lines in diameter. Its 
thin sharp edges, formed by the peri- 
toneum folded in an arch, render this 
strangulation more dangerous than that 
occasioned by the ring, which acts less 
powerfully on the intestine. 

Besides this there is an anatomical cir- 
cumstance which augments the facility of 
strangulation at the neck, viz., the state of 
individuals in whom the testicle descends 
into the scrotum several years after birth, 
and gives rise toa vaginal hernia. If you 
examine this latter species, you will con- 
stantly find this arrangement; the orifice 
by which the parts have descended is 
very narrow; its edges are very sharp. 
Below this you find the neck of the sac, 
the inguinal ring preserving its ordinary 
dimensions, and the kind of bag in which 
the displaced intestine is contained. Under 
these circumstances you have only to 
draw down the intestine in the sac, in 
order to produce an artificial strangula- 
tion, which illustrates what takes place 
during life. 

1 have just said, Gentlemen, that ina ma- 
jority of cases strangulation takes place 
at the neck of the sac; it now becomes 
an important point to decide if the neck 
be fixed or moveable. Experience proves 
that it is always moveable, for the parts 
of which it is composed are united to the 
neighbouring structures by a very loose 
cellular tissue. The slight adherence of 
these parts, and their feeble union to the 
aponeurotic openings, explain why it is so 
easy to make the hernia ascend or descend. 

Are we possessed of any peculiar symp- 
toms by which strangulation at the neck 
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of the sac can be ascertained? I do hot, mour, directed from below upward, and 
hesitate to answer in the affirmative, and from within out. You can even some- 
would even say that we may distinguish times pass the finger between the dis- 
the different species. Large hernie are placed parts and the ring, so far is this 
less subject to suffer strangulation at the orifice from producing the constriction. 
neck of the sac than those that are cylin- In some subjects, the strangulation exists 
drical. But of all hernial tumours, the all along the canal, and it is necessary to 
congenital most frequently present this, divide the parts from one end to the 
disposition. other on the superior surface. Some- 
t us now point out the circumstances times there are two points of strangula- 
which serve for our diagnosis. Whenever tion instead of one; there is a slight con- 
the strangulation exists at the neck of the | traction at the ring, and a much greater 
sac, the whole, the moiety, one-third, the | constriction at the neck of the sac. 
fourth even, of the hernial tumour may be) When the sac itself is very moveable, 
pushed up en masse, and without any|and may be pushed up, in part, into the 
noise, into the abdomen, and be brought abdomen, the strangulated point often 
down again. For this, however, to take ascends more or less above the inguinal 
place, it is necessary that the hernia be| canal. When the hernia has been reduced 
cylindrical, the inguinal canal large, and en masse, it may exist still further from 
e peritoneum unadherent. In more!the ring. This circumstance, Gentlemen, 
than forty cases we have succecded in leads us, by a natural transition, to speak 
returning the tumour without any ame-'a few words on those strangulations 
lioration of the symptoms. If the tumour which take place in the cavity of the ab- 
were situated at the ring, in the canal, or domen. Here the danger is very consi- 
at its superior orifice, this movement derable, and you can readily conceive the 
would be impossible, on account of the in-| reason why. The seat of an external 
flexibility of those parts; while, on the strangulation is well known to the sur- 
contrary, the neck of the sac is, as we geon, and the accident itself takes place 
said, very moveable, from the laxity of the in a determinate manner; there can, 
p candi’ Foe parts. | therefore, be no difficulty in the diagnosis; 
Before going any further 1 would re-'6n the contrary, there is never a fixed 
mark, that above a!l things you should be situation for internal strangulation, whose 
on your guard against this apparent re-| presence depends on accidental or very 
duction, which deceives many practitio- | variable circumstances, not on any con- 
ners, because, although it may be effected, | stant organic disposition. There is, how- 
the accident of strangulation persists.!ever, one species of internal strangu- 
When you meet a case of this kind, you | lation, which we have denominated mixed, 
should endeavour to bring down the tu- | and which is the most common; this one 
mour by all the means possible. If you is easily recognised, and succeeds the re- 
fail, divide the ring, and draw the intes-| duction of an hernia strangulated by the 
tine from above down. I have been | neck of its containing sac. 
obliged to act in this manner more than| It may, perhaps, be obj that these 
ten times, and have always done so with | distinctions are of little utility. I havea 
success. In these cases, also, the tumour!|ready answer to this:—I suppose an in- 
remains tense, and, on touching it, you | dividual affected with ation at the 
can generally distinguish a painful point; neck of the sac, and that the inguinal 
this is the seat of the hernia. In the same /ring is incised; what is the effect? as 
way, for example, after the operation for soon as the ring has been divided, the 
hernia, we can indicate the spot where parts immediately enter the abdomen, 
the reduced intestine lies, by the increased as I had an opportunity of witnessing 
sensibility which it possesses. - Hence a! during an operation at which I assisted. 
tumour and a painful spot announce the I should remark en passant, that 1 had 
existence of a hernia reduced en masse. | my doubts as to the success of that ope- 
When the strangulation exists at the ration; the symptoms of strangulation 
ring, that is, at the inferior orifice of the continued, and it was thought the patient 
inguinal canal, the tumour formed by the was attacked by peritonitis. He died, 
hernia does not extend above this point. and the body being examined, we found 
The whole traject of the canal is empty, the cause of death at the neck of the sac. 
supple, indolent to the touch, while the Although the ring was freely divided, the 
ring itself feels tense and hard. On the parts remained strangulated. 
contrary, when strangulation exists at the This case shows you how important it 
neck of the sac, or, in other words, at the is to determine the precise seat of the 
superior orifice of the canal, the latter is | strangulation ; for this purpose the ope- 
always fall, hard, painful, and offers tothe rator should draw the intestine towards 
touch the sensation of a cylindrical tu- | himself, and run his finger along the dis- 
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placed gut, in order to discover the nature | the acarus, however, as an attendant on 
of the obstacle. Here is another question. | the itch, is now placed beyond doubt by 
Does strangulation situated at the superior | late experiments at the Hopital St. Louis 
orifice of the canal, differ from that si- | in Paris. 
tuated at the inferior part? Yes; there is| Gale, the French word used to express 
a manifest difference. In the first case, ifch, is by some derived from the Latin 
the parts engaged are soon attacked with | callus, but according to a more judicious 
gangrene, on account of the thinness pre- | etymology it takes its origin from the 
sented by the edges of this orifice occa-| Latin galla, a nutgall,—a supposition 
sioning a tight constriction on the neck | which, if correct, would show the an- 
of the sac; while the intestine is much |tiquity of the belief that an insect is pre- 
less strongly compressed at the external |sent in the itch, just as the nutgall is 
orifice, whose edges are blunt and widely seas ge by the cynips guercusfolii on the 
separated. A common ring will exemplify | leaves of the guercus infectoria. The Ara- 
this sufficiently well; when round and biau physicians, and particularly AveNn- 
large, it exercises little or no compression | zoAR, firmly believed in the presence of 
on a certain mass of parts passing through |an insect in the itch. It was distinctly 
it; but when small, with sharp edges, it described by Morrat, an English author, 
cuts rapidly through them. who wrote in the beginning of the 17th 
As strangulation at the neck of the sac century. Among the Italians, Rep and 
readily occasions disorganization of the | Bonon1o have noticed this insect, and 
, we should lose no time in operating, | the latter author has given a particular 
use it is difficult to reduce the hernia | description of its physical characters and 
completely ; and, on the other hand, the its habits. After these writers came 
—s edges by which the intestine is|Lixx.evs, who confounded it with the 
pinched, constantly tend to produce gan- | mite of cheese. It was subsequently 
grene. The resistance offered by different | made am object of special research by De 
tissues merits attention; the peritoneum | Geer, who described it so well, and gave 
resists, for a long time, pressure; but the so accurate a drawing of the insect, that 
mucous membrane is soon divided in ait was called the acarus of De Geer. M. 
circle ; when the strangulation has existed Larrettir has placed it among the genus 
for two or three days, the cellular mem- | sarcopte. 
brane is cut across, and finally, in some| In 1812 the subject again became a 
cases the peritoneum is divided, so that | matter of dispute, and a series of experi- 
the least traction is sufficient to separate | ments were instituted in Paris, the result 
the two ends of the intestine. Hence, | of which was, that the acarus was found, 
when we operate on a similar hernia, we|and exhibited to the eyes of both the 
should never draw the intestine before the |credulous and the incredulous, and its 
parts are fully and freely divided, other- | existence was once more considered an 
wise we expose the patient to an effusion | article of medical faith. However, at a 
of stercoral matter in the abdomen. subsequent period, M. Lucor, who had 
[We will, on another occasion, lay be- | for six years tanght the existence of the 
fore the reader some cases illustrative of | acarus in his lectures on diseases of the 
the principles laid down in the foregoing | skin, on being appointed to the Hopital 
lecture.} St. Lonis, considered it unworthy of an 
hospital professor to call on his pupil to 
believe anything in the absence of ocular 
demonstration which was within reach. 
OF Accordingly, pins, needles, and various 
AN INSECT IN ITCH, probing instruments, together with micro- 
scopes, were again in requisition, and em- 
By Experiments lately made at the Hopital | y\oyed most assiduously by M. Lucow and 
St. Louis, Paris. his class, but, strange to say, the acarus, 
formerly so complaisant, evaded every re- 
Tur antiquity of the disease vulgarly| search. Other microscopes of greater 
denoted the itch will not be contested,| power were provided, but after several 
and nearly of as ancient a date has been | days of scrupulous examination nothing 
the popular opinion that it is accompa-| was found. 
nied by an insect to which the appella~| M. LuGot, from being a firm believer 
tion acarus scabiei has been given. The/in the existence of the acarus, became, 
popular supposition has always existed, | from this time, a decided sceptic, and so 
not so that of the learned; for although at | fully was he convinced of the impossi- 
periods it has by some authors been | bility of finding this insect, that, in a con- 
vealously adopted, it has at others been as | versation with M. Atipert, who rather 
obstinately repudiated. The existence of | leant to the opposite doctrine, he declared 
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he would give a prize of three hundred 
francs to the first student who should ex- 
tract an acarus in his presence. This 
challenge was thrown out in 1828, but not 
until 1834 was it met. Not that the in- 
terval was allowed to pass without re- 
fmm attempts to discover the insect. 

veral students sought for it in vain. 
M. Gates, the head apothecary at St. 
Louis in 1812, showed what he described 
as the acarus, and wrote a thesis thereon, 
accompanied by a drawing, but the in- 
sect figured by him was recognised to be 
nothing more than the mite of cheese. 
Whether he found the real insect or not 
is a matter of doubt, but no doubt can 
exist as to the incorrectness of the draw- 
ing he has given. 

Three days were devoted to a further in- 
vestigation at the Hofel Dieu,—a doctor of 
the faculty of Paris presiding, M. Rasratr 
being present, but the three sittings were 
unavailing. Some time afterwards M. 
Memenr, a naval surgeon, came to the 


(thirty in number), reminding them, at the 
same time, of the 300 francs offered by M. 


A short account of the discovery ap- 
| peared in one of the medical journals, and 
elicited a reply from M. LuGow question- 
|ing the reality of the occurrence, and 
treating it as afresh mystification. But 
|M. Renvcei was not to be deterred from 
pressing his claim to the merit of the 
|“ discovery,” and, backed by M. ALi BERT, 
‘inserted a rejoinder, offering to extraet 
‘the acarus alive before M. Luco. him- 
self, or the whole faculty. 


The affair now began to cause some ex- 
citement ; nothing was talked of, or look- 
ed for, in the hospital, but the acarus ; 
the wards allotted to itch patients, hereto- 
fore so quiet, were now thronged with 
students and visitors, anxious to discover 
or view the long-disputed insect. The 
day appointed for convincing M. Lucor 
| arrived, and with it a number of scientific 


Hopital St. Louis, and boasted of having persons ; amongst others was M. Raspaiv. 
found the acarus; but what he exhibited Several acari were extracted, placed un- 
was nothing but the mite of flour. Be-| der the microscope, and seen as plainly as 
lievers in the acarus now lost ground, and an insect of that magnitude could be. M. 
said little about it, referring to it at all in’ LuGo.’s doubts vanished before the mass 
their lectures only very cautiously. Even’ of living evidence, and, addressing M. Re- 
the courageous Auisert preferred laying) Nucci, congratulated him upon his suc- 
before his class the host of great names in cess and upon the benefit he had thus con- 
favour of the acarus, to declaring to his ferred upon science, at the same time as- 
pupils his own conviction on the subject. | suring him that the prize of 300 francs 

us matters stood, when, about the should be forthcoming, as soon as he 
beginning of August last, a girl presented! wished to claim it. Upon this occasion 
herself at the consultation room of the;M. Atipertr declared that the reward 
Hopital St. Louis, to be treated for what | should not be limited to 300 francs, but 
she called the itch. Some doubt arising | that he would add a gold medal, bearing 
as to the exact nature of the eruption, | the name of the discoverer and the date of 
M. Rexvecct, an Italian student, offered | the event. Praise is due to M. ALipert 
to remove all difficulty as to the diagnosis, | for his efforts on this occasion, and his en- 
by ascertaining the presence or absence of | couragement of M. Renvcci, whose exer- 


the acarus, which he said was so common- 
ly found in cases of itch in his country, that 
the peasants extracted them from each 
other with pins or needles. 

No objection being made to the experi- 
ment, M. Renecet examined the girl's 
hand, and in an instant extracted a small 
roundish demi-transparent body, of about 
two-thirds the size of an ordinary cheese 
mite, and exhibited it in presence of a num- 
ber of students of the hospital. On being 
placed on black paper, or on the nail, this 
whitish speck exhibited the power of loco- 
motion, scampering about with activity, 
unaware of the noise it might make in the 
annals of science. On the arrival of M. 
Aubert (as it was that professor's morn- 
ing for receiving patients), the facts were 
detailed by M. Gerpy the inferne, when 
M. Acipert ordered a proces verbal, or 
report of the circumstance, to be drawn 
up and signed by the students present 


tions would otherwise most probably not 
have been successfully made. But few 
insects were found during the first expe- 
riments, but, stimulated to perseverance 
by the persuasions of M. Aiserr, the 
searchers for the acari produced them at 
last en masse, and during repeated sittings, 
and thus forced conviction on unbelievers. 

According to M. Renvucct, the acarus, or 
itch ciron, is never to be found in the ve- 
sicle. It appears, however, that M.Gerpy 
junior has in two cases extracted the in- 
sect from the vesicle, in which situation 
it has occasionally but very rarely been 
found by others. Inthe great majority of 
cases the acarusis only to be met with in 
a small epidermic canal, probably exca- 
vated by itself, invariably terminated by 
one of its extremities in the vesicle, either 
straight or tortuous, and varying in 
length from one tothree lines. The raised 
epidermis forming the vault of that canal, 
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ts a grayish yellow dull aspect, 
which is interrupted most generally to- 
wards its non-vesicular extremity, by a 
dull white opaque speck, betraying the 
position of the insect, and owing the dif- 
ference of its hue to the same cause. This 
extra-vesicular position, combined with 
the minuteness of the insect, partly ex- 
plains the fruitlessness of past researches. 
As it seems to be found that temperature 
exercises much influence upon the activity 
and bulk of the insect, the season may 
furnish an additional explanation of the 
want of success upon former occasions. 
Such being the remarkable position of the 
insect, it is only necessary to take a fine 
needle, and, having previously washed the 
vicinity of a vesicle, to penetrate the vault 
of the subdermic groove as delicately as 
—> so as to avoid mutilating the 
ittle creature which it contains, and, 
having captured it, to withdraw it, clinging 
to the point of the instrument. Place the 
little shapeless, opaque, whitish body in 
the field of a strong microscope, and you 
will be amply gratified by finding this al- 
most imperceptible and inorganic-looking 
mass start into an insect, having limbs, 
joints, feel rs, &c. We have repeatedly 
seen and examined the insect by trans- 


mitted and reflected light, and can vouch 


for the following description drawn up by 
the celebrated Raspatt :— 

“ The acarus scabiei, seen through the 
microscope, presents the form of a tor- 
toise, a shining surface, more transparent 
in the centre than at the circumference, 
of a white opaque colour. Its other shades 
would appear to be the result of the divi- 
sion of luminous rays passing through the 
lens. The head, which may be considered 
as a perfect retracting sucker, is provided 
at each side with two articulated feet, ter- 
minating, at the tarsus, in a funnel-shaped 

rolongation. The insect is armed with 
‘our additional feet, longerthan the former, 
but without the funnel-shaped append- 
age; this articulation is not at the sides, 
like those of the horse-acarus, but under- 
neath the belly; on the back is per- 
ceived a number of eccentric lines at short 
intervals, and having the appearance of 
joints ; the belly presents several dark- 
coloured spots; the body and legs seemed 
furnished with a quantity of hair of un- 
equal length.” 

The following engraving represents 
the Acarus Scabiei, immensely magnified. 
The actual size of the insect is about that 
of the mark which would be left on paper 
by the gentle insertion of the sharp ex- 
tremity of the finest needle. 


Such is the appearance of the insect as | 
it has been extracted from an immense 
number of itch patients (who had not. 
commenced any treatment—a necessary 
condition), and as it has been seen and 
examined by several distinguished medi- 
cal men in this capital. There is some 
doubt as to the number of feet upon which 
the insect moves, some observers noting 
eight, and others only six, a difference 


the relative age of the insect, and by M. 
Ga es to the difference of sex. 

The existence of the acarus is, then, 
placed beyond doubt, but its relation to 
scabies is in clouds and darkness. Is it 
the cause of the vesicle, and if so, how? 
Is the vesicle caused by the deposition of 
its eggs, the development of which deter- 
mines inflammation—or by the deposit of 
a poison,—by irritation produced by its 


which is attributed by M. CLoqver to’ members,—or by its bite? Or does it 
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Reasoning on this fact, and on the great 


show itself in the individual merely in 
sympathy existing between the 


consequence of the attraction produced by 
the itch matter, or the filth attached to the | and the remoter parts of the body, per- 
n? {haps some of the readers of your widely- 
A delirium of joy at this discovery every | extended Journal would have the good- 
day betrays itself in the amphitheatre of | ness to try what effect the internal use of 
the Hipital St. Louis. When it has sub- | these leaves would bave in obstinate cases 
sided, a solution of these questions may be | of this nature, of a purely dynamic cha- 
effected by careful and continued re- | racter—of course as an alterative, begin- 
search. The only rational attempt as yet | ning with a grain or so three times a day, 
made towards this solution, is that of|and gradually adding to the doses until 
Asin Gras, a student at the hospital. | some decided effect was produced. From 
This gentleman submitted his arm to a your weil-known liberality, I feel confi- 
troop of these parasitical insects, and ob- | dent you will be kind enough to publish 
tained a development of some character- the results, even if unsuccessful. Tam, 
istic vesicles. A subsequent intolerable Sir, your very obedient servant, 
itching, combined with the external cha-| Cuarces Lovpon, M.D. 
racters, left little doubt as to the power! Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, 
of these insects to communicate the dis-' Sept. 24, 1831. 
ease. But still the question is not decided, 
because the matter adhering to the insects 
may have been the cause of the vesicles, MERCURIAL INUNCTION 
instead of the irritation simply produced | 
by its presence. It has indeed been pro-. 
posed by one of the professors (seriously?) | ERYSIPELAS. 
to submit the insect to the action of a tae 
warm-bath before inserting it under the To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
epidermis, and to pay particular attention | 
to washing, brushing, and drying its feet!, Sim,—Waving been induced by the fa- 
The - experiments are still in progress. vourable notice taken in your journal of 
JLF.S. | the treatment of erysipelas by means of 
Sept. 30th, 1834. |“ mercurial inunction on the inflamed 
| surface,” as lately adopted in some of the 
—| French hospitals, to try its efficacy when 
‘combined with the administration of mi- 
_nute doses of tartarized antimony, in se- 
veral cases of that formidable disease 
which fell under my care in Mercer's Hos- 
pital, in the course of the last spring and 
jsummer, I gladly avail myself of your 
‘ | pages, to bring the result to the observa- 
To the Editor of Tar Lancer. | tion of the members of the profession, in 
Sir,—Having read in your last Num- hopes that they may be induced to follow 
ber (page 939, Vol. II., 1833-34) a review {Up the inquiry, by subjecting the practice 
of Mr. Scott’s work on tic douloureux, to a more extended trial, so that its claims 
and more especially on the subject of local to preference over those in general use 
applications in that disease, permit me to | (if any) may be ascertained, and the pre- 
add another and a more gentle remedy, |judices existing in the minds of some 
which I have found to be extremely effi- against the employment of unctuous ap- 
cacious during the paroxysms of the ail-| plications in this form of inflammation, 
ment, and even to remove the affection | obviated. 


IN 


EMPLOYMENT OF 


LAUREL LEAVES IN TIC 
DOULOUREVUX. 


altogether. It is simply to apply to the 
pained part a cataplasm of well-bruised 
laurel leaves for a quarter of an hour or so, 
until a slight erythema is produced on the 
skin. It is somewhat curious that even 
when this remedy is applied on the cheek, 
surrounded by a wineglass, the smell of 
the leaf becomes apparent to those who 
are around the patient, during each pul- 
monary exhalation, and the peculiar taste 
is felt in the mouth. It is thus manifest 
that the therapeutical principle comes 
into contact with the immediate seat of 
the disease. 


The plan of treatment consisted (the 
bowels having been previously weil freed 
by a bolus of calomel and jalap, suc- 
ceeded, when necessary, by a purgative 
draught of salts and senna) in the in- 
unction of 5ss of mercurial ointment, 
night and morning, on the inflamed sur- 
face, over which warm fomentation cloths 
were applied, and the whole enveloped in 
oiled silk or prepared Indian rubber cloth, 
80 as to prevent evaporation and retain 
the heat, — saline draughts, containing 
= to } gr. of Ant. Tart., being pre- 
scribed every third or fourth hour, colads 
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as the state of the tongue, pulse, or ab- 
sence of secretions, appeared to indicate 
their use, while wherever phlegmonoid 
symptoms ren high, topical bleeding, by 
means of leeches, was freely had recourse 
to, the ointment being merely washed from 
the part, and its use suspended during 
their application, and instantly reapplied 
over the bleeding surface when the leeches 
dropped off. Under this plan of treatment 
the symptoms quickly yielded, the ac- 
tivity of the absorbents not appearing in 
any case to be impeded by the congested 
state of the vessels, while the rapidity with 
which the system was, in some instances, 
brought under the specific mercurial 
action (profuse ptyalism on ene occasion 
setting fn after the use of only 5ii of the 
ointment) was very remarkable. It was 
rarely found necessary to push the remedy 
beyond the effect of slightly touching the 
mouth, when, generally, such a subsidence 
of the fever and inflammatory symptoms 
was produced, as to render all further 
perseverance in the use of the ointment 
unnecessary. qaamation was seldom 
protracted beyond the fourth or fifth day, 
and the patient was usually pronounced 
convalescent by the end of the week. 
While in several patients who were treated 
at the same time, and in the same hospital 
without the ointment, the average — 
of convalescence was much later. Ur 

these circumstances, I feel justified in re- 
commending the inunction of the mer- 
curial ointment over the inflamed surface 
in erysipelas, to the favourable notice of 
the profession, as a valuable addition to 
the remedies we heretofore possessed for 
the treatment of that intractable disease. 
1 bave the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
AUCHINLECK. 
Lower Dominick-street, Dublin, 
24th September, 1834. 


BRISTOL INFIRMARY. 


Results of Operations for the removal of a 
Tumour and the Ligature of the Ex- 
ternal Iliac. 

To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 
Sin,—lIn your publication of the 15th 


terest in the final results of the cases, I 
|} send this letter to you as the most pro- 
i bable means of its falling under their 
eye. 
| From Elizabeth Harvis, 1, a short time 
since, reccived a letter, stating that she was 
in every respect perfectly well, and felt 
|greatly relieved by the absence of her 
| fourteen-year burden. 
| Jokn Rickets also came to the house to 
show himself, a few days since. Nothing 
remains now relating to the aneurysm but 
the cicatrix on the abdomen. There is no 
difference of appearance in either groin; 
he moves each thigh equally well ; and is, 
indeed, so entirely recovered, that he is 
| now employed in the police department in 
this city,—an office which, of course, must 
occasionally call upon him for consi- 
derable exertion. 
I remain, yours truly, 
Ricuarp Ssiru, 

Senior-Sargeon to the Bristol Intirmary. 

| 30th September, 1834. 


| scattered over the world, may feel an in- 


AFFECTIONS OF THE TEETH 


SIMULATING NEURALGIA, 


| 
| 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


_Sin,—The following remarks on the 
difficulty which sometimes occurs in the 
diagnosis of toothach may possibly be 
found useful to the unexperienced, and 
should you think them worthy of inser- 
tion in your spirited publication, they are 
at your service. In general there exists 
no difficulty in distinguishing the tooth- 
ach from other affections of the mouth 
and face; but it occasionally happens, 
that the symptoms of odontalgia assume 
so much the character of neuralgia, as to 
render it liable for the one to be mistaken 
for the other, as in the subjoined case. 

_A lady, in the country, wished me to 
visit her on account of a severe pain in 
the face, which had afflicted her for some 
days. She represented it as originating in 
the neighbourhood of the ear, and thence 
radiating in all directions across the face. 
The pain was of a lancinating kind, inter- 


of June, 1833, there is a notice respecting | mittent in its character, and irrelievable 
the placing of a ligature upon the external | by any means that had been tried. The 
iliac artery, and in Tue Lanckr for the | patient was herself persuaded that it was 
14th of June last, there is an account of|not toothach, but considered it to be a 
the removal of a tumour, weighing six | neuralgic affection, to which she was sub- 
pounds, which hung down from the pubes | ject, and for which she had, on a former 
to a few inches below the knees, in a/ attack, been successfully treated with in- 
female. ternal medicines. However, no appear- 

As many gentlemen who were present| ance of decay could be found in any of 
at those operations, and who are now! the teeth; neither had the patient felt the 
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slightest pain in any of them. The case 
was, therefore, regarded as one of neural- 
7 and treated as such, but without re- 

f to the patient, who became anxious 
that some other means should be tried, 
when 1 was again induced to inspect the 
teeth. The examination, however, was 
as unsatisfactory as before. But, fortu- 
nately, on resorting to the experiment of 
striking the teeth on the side affected, I 
instantly discovered the source of the pa- 
tient’s misery, for on tapping one of them 
the lady shrieked loudly, and almost 
sprang out of the chair. Of course the 


SMALL AND FREQUENT DOSES OF 
CALOMEL IN CHOLERA. 


Remarks by Dr. Ayre on the Letter of 
Dr. Peacock. 


From a communication which we have 
this week received for publication from Dr. 
Ayre, of Hull, we extract the following 
comments on the letter of Dr. Peacock, 
relative to the employment of single-grain 


tooth was immediately extracted, and ex- | doses of calomel in cholera, inserted in our 


amined, when a small decayed spot was 
found to exist in it on the side which was 
in contact with the next tooth. It need 
hardly be added that the extraction was 
followed by immediate cure. 

It may be worthy of mention, that this 
lady, when labouring under one of the 
attacks of neuralgia which she suffered 
some years ago, consulted an experienced 
surgeon, who advised the extraction of 
a tooth, which he thought was the cause 
of her suffering, but the drawing of the 
tooth afforded no relief, and she was ulti- 
mately cured by emetics and other inter- 
nal remedies. 

A man some time back came to me for 
advice for what he considered to be rheu- 
matism of the face, as he declared that all 
his teeth were sound, and that the pain 
did not at all resemble toothach, in which 
he was well experienced. 1 inspected the 
teeth without finding decay in them; but 
on smartly striking them, one of the den- 
tes sapientie gave much pain, and when 
extracted proved to be unsound, though 
in a part so concealed, and the spot was 
so small as to account for the impossi- 
bility of seeing the disease whilst in its 
socket. 

Your review of Mr. Scott’s work on tic 
douloureux, has induced me to transmit 
you the foregoing observations, as they 
appear to me calculated to prevent some 
mistakes, into which a young practitioner 
might easily fall, and I shall conclude by 
remarking, Ist. That the process of tap- 
ping the teeth is the only certain method, 
at least as far as I know, of forming a 
right diagnosis in cases of a dubious cha- 
racter, such as were the two above no- 
ticed; 2ndly. That though the pain in ac- 
tual neuralgia-of the face may, and indeed 
generally is, increased by striking the 
teeth with the forceps, yet the pain is not 
confined to a single tooth, but affects all 
the teeth in an equal degree. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Rosert Eminson, Surgeon. 
30, Great Dover Road, Borough, 
September 22nd, 1834, 


journal of the 20th September. Dr. Ayre 
is, indubitably, entitled to an affirmative 
award on every claim which he makes :— 

“ To the averments of Dr. 
which are to me wholly inexplicable on 
any recognised rule of literary justice, I 
shall content myself with replying by a 
simple narration of facts :— 

“It was only in October 1832 that Dr. 
Peacock, by his own admission, commu- 
nicated for the first time to the public his 
adoption of the treatment with small doses 
of calomel. But it was in the December 
of the preceding year that I visited and 
introduced that practice into Newcastle, 
and so early as the end of January, 1832; 
and full eight months before he resorted to 
the practice, I had letters from different 
gentlemen of that town, acquainting me 
that many of them there exclusively relied 
on it, and that those who steadily em- 
ployed it had found it to be eminently 
successful. Darlington, where Dr. Pea- 
cock and his partner reside, is only thirty 
miles from Newcastle; and even if he did 
not inquire, he could scarcely fail to be told 
of the methods of treatment pursued there. 
But further, as early as April of that year, 
I had begun my communications to your 
journal in recommendation of single-grain 
doses of calomel, repeated every five or 
ten minutes, and in every letter renewed 
with earnestness the pressing advice to 
give it exclusively, uniting a single drop of 
laudanum with each dose, solely to correct 
an incidental effect of it, and to abstain 
from, or discontinue the use of it, as early 
as the disease would allow. This practice 
became known to almost every practi- 
tioner of the kingdom, and was noticed by 
every medical journal of the time; and 
this, too, full four months before Dr. Pea- 
cock had begun to try it, and even before 
he had seen the disease, or had endea- 
voured to cure it by the Indian plan of 
large doses- 

“ But an attempt is made by Dr. Pea- 
cock to show that his practice of giving 
calomel in single-grain doses differs essen- 
tially and radically from mine, because he 
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gives the same dose invariad/y in all cases, 
and to infants, therefore, 1 presume, as 
well as to adults, and invarial/y every ten 
minutes, and without, of course, any re- 
gard to the intensity of the collapse, or 
the advance it is making towards its ter- 
mination. But besides his not copying my 
plan of giving the calomel every five, ten, 
or fifteen minutes, as the case may re- 
quire, beginning generally, as is my rule, 
with it every five minutes, and sometimes 


SKETCHES 


OF THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION tx IRELAND, 
NEW SERIES. No. 1. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
PARK, DUBLIN. 


Wuewn Epimenipes awoke from his 


giving only half a grain, and to infants : bg pte 
only a third of one, he disclaims the im- slumber of halfa century, it is said that he 
uted imitation of my practice, and asserts found his native country so changed, that 
his pretensions to originality on the! he could scarcely recognise its identity. If, 
ground = I oye — bags of instead of tending flocks on the lovely hills 
warm sand to the feet, and, 1 suppose, of Crete, the pastoral sage had been cast 
bogs on he does not ger them, frictions among “ the shoals and quicksands” of later 
r the limbs affected with cramp, with ||. 
cataplasms of mustard to the stomach, and "es, and, by some casualty, had been re- 
enemata of starch for the bowels, and a moved from the ever-shifting scene of our 
drop of laudanum to be given for a short modern transformations, what would have 
time with each pill, to obviate the inci- been his surprise on beholding the meta- 
dental inconveniences of it. Thus upon morphoses which had taken place during 
these grounds it is that Dr. Peacock has) an absence in which the preparatory con- 
attempted to establish his claim to having | ceptions of ages would seem to have been 
originated a practice, as he asserts it to evolved almost ina single day! 
be, perfectly distinct from mine, and) Feelings, such as we thus faintly en- 
which, to quote his own illustration of deavour to represent, fill our mind, when 
his conception of it, he declares to be ‘as we look around and observe the verdure 
unlike mine as the word Munton is to of a new social creation beginning to 
Monmouth.’ But Dr. Peacock must know clothe in its beauty the ruins of that from 
that these means are not auxiliaries to which we consigned ourselves toa tem- 
the calomel, nor were given as such, porary exile. 
as aiding its specific effect, or tending | On resuming our place among old friends 
in any way to interfere with or mar and old associations, we cannot help 
it; and that it has always been a point imagining ourselves, like the philosopher 
earnestly insisted on by me, to yire the of Crete, as if launched into a world from 
calomel and rely upon it exclusively, and which time had effaced every vestige of 
to limit the use of other means to the pur- jts former condition, and impressed it 
pose of obviating chiefly the incidental with new features and new characters. 
effects of the remedy, and for relieving the Other men, other opinions, other insti- 
sufferings of, and sustaining the patient, tutes, have sprung up on its surface, in 
through, the perils of the collapse. jobedience to that law whose essence 
“ Hull, Sept. 25ti, 1834. 'would appear to be revolution, and un- 
whose omnipotent jurisdiction hu- 
|man power has no permanence, human 
Ar the late meeting of the Burtisit| statutes no 
Association at Edinburgh,—Dr. Mac- signs no duration, save those allot 
DONNELL read avery sullen paper, show- _ for the ae of better 
ing that the variations of the pulse pro-' and ulterior oljects in the progressive 
duced by posture are Hwee se wll, of scale of regeneration and improvement, 
muscular action; the acceleration always, Where are now those gothic piles of scho- 
following the angle of inclination of the lastic pride and corporate power—those 
body, whether the patient be asleep or | aristocratic domes and halls, once replete 
awake. with pomp and pedantry-—those fortresses 
Dr. BusHNawn exhibited some worms thrown up amid fair of 
which he asserted had been found in the cnce, to protect her interests and exte 
blood of a female. A discussion ensued, her conquests, but which rose above them 
daring which several medical men de- only to repress her exertions, or to prosti- 
clared that they had ascertained the wo- tute her —— purity he ——- = 
man to be an impostor, and that the poses?—Where are they now, with the 
worms, when Pe by Mr. Rhind,' motley pageantry of edicts and decrees, 
had proved to be the same that are found of seals and charters, of maces mingled 
in common ditch-water. | with mitres, which we left behind us in 
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all the plenitude of their might ; but with 
the irresistible energies of knowledge in 
active operation beneath their founda- 
tions—where arethey? Still existing, in- 
deed; “in outward form and shape the 
same ;” but deprived of their dominion, 
curtailed of their consequence, and closely 
pinioned in the grasp of public opinion, 
as some lost city in the embrace of the 
lava which conceals it from our view. A 
few years more, and even these powerless 
remnants of their existence shall have 

away, shall be forgotten, or spoken 
of only as things which lie buried deep in 
the records of history, like those sunk 
islands of Atlantis and Lectonia, men- 
tioned by Piaro and by Purny, over which 
the waves of the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean now roll their trackless ca- 


reer. Peace be to their departed great- | 


ness! For the present let them rest, and 
with them even the remembrance of the 
evils which they have done, while we rise 
lustrated, we trust, from our struggle with 
their impure spirit, to survey the produc- 
tions which have grown up to supply their 


lace. 

Of these there are few more remark- 
able, or perhaps more important, than the 
Zoological Gardens of the Phcenix Park, 
for which we are indebted to many con- 
current causes. Banished in a great mea- 
sure from our shores by an imprudent 
policy which made not the author of it 
the richer, but us “ poor indeed,” a taste 
for the refined pleasures of science, and 
the means of ministering to its pure en- 
joyments, sprung up amongst us with the 
removal of some of those fertile sources of 

litical discord, which had hitherto kept 
it in abeyance. After many ages of un- 
paralleled oppression, for the infliction of 
which the future historian of England 
may well be embarrassed to discover a 
rational motive, the good sense of that 
nation prevailed over her proverbial pre- 
judices, and at length raised seven mil- 
lions of her own subjects to the dignity 
and independence of free men. 

It is impossible for those whose recol- 
lection does not extend back to these ex- 
tremes of light and shade in the historical 
picture of our social condition, to believe 
the change which the transition from 
thraldom to liberty at once effected in the 
national mind. e current of thought, so 
long distracted from its legitimate course, 
flowed back into its proper channel, while 
those vehicles of public opinion, which 
had before but fed while they expressed 
the popular discontent, assumed a milder 
tone and altered appearance. At the pros- 
pect of future amelioration which this 
solitary act of British justice disclosed, 
the journals, as if by common consent, 


flung rms | for awhile the poisoned arrows 
of political and religious warfare, and ex- 
hibited the gratifying spectacle of a gene- 
ral oblivion of past wrongs in the cultiva- 
tion of literature and science. 

It was partly in one of those moments of 
national reconciliation and rejoicement 
(as fleeting, alas! and as uncertain in 
moral horizon as gleams of sunshine 
amidst April showers) that the propo- 
| sition for establishing these gardens was 
‘announced; and the zeal with which the 
project was hailed, and the rapidity with 
which it was executed, demonstrate how 
much might be accomplished for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge by the concen- 
trated energies of the country. The 
educated, indeed, among every sect, party, 
and profession throughout Ireland, con- 
tributed the sanction of their names and 
\their pecuniary aid to the support of this 
novel and interesting undertaking, in the 
front of which the venerable veteran in 
the cause of Irish science, Dr. Warrsy 
Sroxes, might be seen exerting himself 
with all the enthusiasm of his greener 
years. To him and the surgeon-general, 
Mr. Crampton, whose eloquent appeals 
in its behalf were only surpassed by the 
munificence of his donations, the institu- 
tion is much indebted for its organization 
and success. Even the Viceroy, who so 
seldom deigns to take a part in the extra- 
official affairs of a country in which he 
keeps a camp rather than a court, con- 
descended his patronage on the occasion, 
and generously allocated a portion of the 
vice-regal demesne for the accommoda- 
tion of the’ infant establishment. Thus, 
almost for the first time, the collective ex- 
ertions of all classes in the advancement 
of this national speculation, hung out in the 
vista of futurity an emblem of hope, in 
which the blendid tints of opinion pro- 
claimed that the storm of political discord 
was about to die away, and the waters of 
social bitterness to subside. It would 
seem, indeed, as if the public taste had 
seized on the subject and the opportu- 
nity, as peculiarly adapted for solemniz< 
ing the reunion of the jarring elements of 
Irish society ; and it must be con 
that there was something more than al- 
legorical propriety evinced in making the 
congregation of the wild and warring in- 
habitants of the eacth a symbol of the 
“ fere nature” of the Irish soil, yoked to- 
gether in the triumphal car of peace and 
science! 

The site of these gardens was happily 
selected. In appropriating it to its pre- 
sent uses, art has paid a just tribute tothe 
beauty of nature. They occupy an in- 
closure of ground in the ~asdbeunt ex- 
tremity of the Phenix Park, within a few 
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minutes walk of almost every part of the | that success so signal has hitherto crowned 
city. The extent and variety of the fine|its career. The desire of beholding the 
plain on which they stand, add consi- | forms and witnessing the habits peculiar 
derably to the locality of their specific | to strange animals, may be considered an 
attraction. With it the parks of London, | instinct of our nature. Connected with us 
the swampy meadows of Edinburgh, or | by the sy:npathetic link of a common vi- 
even the prata of Vienna, sink into com- | tality and organization, their presence 
parative insignificance. From the elevated | awakens in us some of our earliest and 
angle of this plain occupied by the gar-| most interesting recollections. To the 
dens, many of the more prominent fea-| charms of their natural history and the 
tures of the landscape im the vicinity of | influence exerted over our infant imagina~ 
Dublin are observable. The city, with its | tion by their rude representations, most of 
spires and domes; the military hospitals | us are indebted for the first enjoyment of 
of the park and of Kilmainham, the vice-|the pleasures of literature. Of whose 
regal lodge, and the Wellington obelisk (the | knowledge, no matter how extensive or 
loftiest single column in Europe), mingle | profound, does not the simple description, 
their several architectural beauties with | the rude wood-cut, and the cunning fable, 
the clumps of aged elms and groups of| which these creatures are made our first 
hawthorns profusely scattered over the | instructors, form a parental part? Or 
plain, and form a picture of much rural | what portion of our more advanced studies 
and artificial beauty. excites our attention or rouses all our 
Further on, the dark and frowning form } sympathies more intensely than the fate 
of Howth—the tranquil memento of Ve-| of Acton, the chase of Catypon, and 
suvius to the wanderer in the Irish Chan- | the excursion of Ascanivus in search of 
nel—the broad expanse and wooded out- | Afric’s fiercest game with his youthful 
line of the semicircular bay, with its! companions,—pictures in which one or 
light-house rising in its centre—the Pharos | other of these beings captivates the fancy 
of the port of Dublin; the opposite emi-| with all the power of romance? They are 
nences of Killiney, with the conical sum-j|our earliest,—perhaps the best suited to 
mit of the sugar-loaf mountain — the | become our latest,—preceptors in wisdom 
Aiguille de Dru of Wicklow; and the and truth. 
still loftier and more massy range of| These gardens, indeed, are but the class- 
Jouce and its kindred elevations, bound | book of the boy grown into manhood, in 
the southern horizon with a series of| which the sources of pleasure and of 
grand and picturesque objects. The gar- | knowledge would seem to expand with the 
dens themselves are sufficiently wooded to maturation of his intellect and his judg- 
give shelter and effect to the various im-| ment, and in which he is sure, no matter 
provements and edifices which they con- how long or how keenly he looks, to dis- 
tain. Along the edge of the sloping bank cover some new subject of admiration,— 
which forms this southern boundary there some additional evidence of wisdom, good- 
is a pond of considerable extent, over the ness, and design. The emotions to which 
margins of which hang in profusion the | they give birth are too refined to be esti- 
graceful panicles and foliage of the reed | mated by the cold calculations of finance, 
and manna-grass. Immediately behind | —the consequences to which they lead too 
these, and presenting with them the con- | valuable to be weighed in the scale against 
trasted characters of land and aquatic the sordid dross with which they are 
plants, rises a belt of underwood, dense, bought. From them the humblest classes 
dark, and irregular, as an Asiatic jungle, of society may derive those gratifications 
or the natural haunts of the various ani- of curiosity which the pride and power 
mals which now find an appropriate asy- of imperial Rome could not procure for 
lum in its shade. | the indulgence of its populace, pure and 
Though yet in its infancy, and far from wisullied by the sanguinary atrocities of 
complete as a collection, the establishment | the Circus. Here their contents, happily, 
has been, so far, quite successful; being are not offered up on the altar of a false 
now not only capable of supporting itself, and frigid philosophy, to writhe and bleed 
but of extending its resources and attrac- under the arma deereforia of the gladiator, 
tions. Its walks, indeed, present daily a or the essedarius. In their dedication to 
spectacle of the most lively interest to the the rational ends of science and of amuse- 
philosophic observer, crowded as they ment the arma lusoria alone of kindness 
generally are, with visitors of every grade and protection areemployed. Often have 
and calling in society, forgetting for a we contemplated with delight the pros- 
while the cares of active life, or dissipat- pect presented in them of a Sunday after- 
ing the listlessness of ease and indolence noon, with their walks filled by artisans, 
in this panoramic epitome of the animal forgetting, in the spectacle before them, the 
kingdom. Nor should we be surprised toils and troubles of the previous week; and 
F2 
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have contrasted it, with pleasure, with the support, each subscriber to these 
reeking scenes and maddening exhilara- at first exercised his right in the appoint- 
tion of the deserted taverns of the town. ment of the committee of management. 
And yet we are told that the keeping of By degrees the committee,—that hollow, 
the Sabbath is spoken of as a pretext for deceptive, inflated appellation, which, 
closing these gardensagainst those whocan when compressed within its per di- 
visit them on no other day, and who would mensions, will be usually Ph pe. consist 
be driven by the order toa violation of the of one, two, threc, or more components, 
day most criminal, and most destructive determining the character of the entire 
to their morals and their health. When mass,—have exchanged places with the 
the virtuous heroine of the French revo- subscribers, and now appoint themselves ! 
lution stretched forth her neck to the exe- A part, in short, has usurped and attempts 
cutioner of the blood-thirsty mob, shesig- to exercise the functions of the whole 
nificantly exclaimed, “ O! Liberty, what body; and if there be any truth in Roman 
crimes are committed in thy name!” We fable, or wisdom in old Menenivs AGRIP- 
need scarcely substitute the word religion pa, his parable must one day or other be 
for liberty in the ejaculation, or ask how realized. Such is the present state of the 
many follies in these times are committed government of the Zoological Gardens, in 
under its sanction! We trust that thisfeeler which Messrs. Jacos, Houston, Hart, 
of a gloonty fanaticism, which mistakes the and Cusack, have the disbursement of 
letter for the spirit of revelation, will be the funds and the dissection of the ani- 
repelled by the good sense of the proprietors mals. These are the quadrumana, the 
of the place which, under such a preposter-' moral Briaravs, who have hands and 
ous ordennance, would be deprived of half fingers cnough for the disposal of the 
its worth and a great moiety ofitssupport. funds of the treasury, who, we fear, will 
No, it must not be that t’:e wearied me- bring death into this little Paradise, and, 
chanic, the exhausted follower of a literary, | like its prototype, convert it into a wilder- 
professional, or mercantile life, shall be ness. The other day an ostrich died, and 
excluded from the enjoyment of scenes | these men sold it to themselves for fifteen 
similar to those in which the greatest and | guineas, to be mangled and put up in se- 
best of minds in every age and clime have cret on the shelves of the Museum of the 
found refreshment and repose. In the! school of the College of Surgeons! Were 


study of nature and her countless produc- | the institution in which this private inter- 


tions it was that the Scrr1os—duo fulmina| ment of public property took place pro- 
éelli—when driven by the ingratitude of | perly organized, would not the occasion 
their country into retirement, found a| have been most suitable for the delivery 
soothing and suitable occupation at Liter-| of an appropriate discourse on the struc- 


num and Caijeta; that Cicero found rest 
and a refuge from the labours of the Forum 
and the cares of the state in Tusculanum 
and its “cool retreats ;” and the mighty 
minds of a Puatro and an ARISTOTLE 
threw off the burden of meditation in 
social converse midst the groves of Acade- 
mus and the Lyceum. 

In these gardens, all beautiful as they 
are, and deeply as we regret the discovery, 
we already begin to perceive the germs of 
decay, which, if not remedied in time, will 
ultimately lead to their destruction. The 
moral blight of misrule, more subtile and 
diffusible than the reproductive sporules 
of vegetable fungi, which float invisible 
through the air, has already fixed itself 
upon their constitution. One by one our 
poor favourites will pine away, the victims 
of hunger and the mange; the admiring 
visitor will discontinue his accustomed 
walk disgusted with the scene; and the 
curtain drop over a general bankrupty of 
nature’s choicest works. For these as yet 
prophetic, but certain evils, man —marplot 
of creation — is exclusively accountable. 
Democratic in their origin and sources o! 


ture of this curious animal for the in- 
struction of those hy whose money it was 
purchased? How many who beheld this 
animal alive, who were delighted with it 
in that state, might not have been made 
wise by a proper use of it in death! 

Other things besides these should be 
differently ordered in the gardens. We 
allude more particularly to the present 
state of the grounds. To the eye of a 
landscape artiste, the attempts at embel- 
lishment in this respect make a sad ap- 
pearance ; and yet where could such im- 
provements be made with more facility, 
or more in keeping with the character of 
the place? Might not the garniture of 
the vegetable productions of other climes, 
much of which is attainable even in the 
open air of our own, be introduced here 
among the rival beauty of the animal 
kingdom, with equal advantage to both ? 
Would the varied and gorgeous plumage 
of the parrot and mackaw derive no ad- 
ditional splendour from being seen in juxta- 
position with the flowers and foliage of 
some of the plants of their native woods ? 
We would proceed a step further, and sug- 
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gest the union of a botanical collection of 
the individuals of the vegetable kingdom 
with the zoological department of the gar- 


dens, convinced that the attractions of; 
| tion of their conduct. 


| Unconnected as we are, publicly, with 


each would be thus mutually heightened 
by combination. The difficulties of the 
project are not worthy of discussion. 
Only give that most savant of all land- 
scape architects, Mr. Nevin of the Dublin 
Society’s garden, the means and the op- 
portunity, and if he do not throw up rock- 


works and grottos, spread out his walks) 


and parterres, collect the scattered chil- 
dren of the sun of every clime into natura 
families, and make his fountains sparkle 
among them, “ like pillars of diamond in 
the sunshine,” with greater rapidity than 
cities ever rose, or satyrs danced to the 
music of the lyre of Orpheus, we have no 
= in the appreciation of human abili- 


To keep pace with the progression of 
science, and to develop, to the fullest ex- 
tent, the capabilitics of the establishment, 
the Zoological Society should not limit its 
exertions to the accomplishment of this 
obvious improvement. They should ad- 
vance another step, and institute a pro- 
fessorship of natural history, and a mu- 
seum in connexion with these gardens, 
and place ur above their contents, who 
alone can explain their structure, trace 
out their relations, and demonstrate 
the objects and design of their crea- 
tion,—give uim his proper place in the 
institution, whose tongue alone can make 
eloquent the muteness of these beings, 
and translate into the noble and intclligi- 
ble medium of science, the vital and or- 
ganic dialects of animated nature. 


ERINENSIS. 
Dublin, Sept. 21st, 1834. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, Oct. 4, 1834. 


SEVERAL communications which we 
have received since the last number of 
this journal went to press, induce us to 
resume the subject of Mepicat Epv- 
CATION. 

If we could discover any sufficient 
excuse for those breaches of engagement 
of which medical students are generally 
the victims, we should not withhold from 


the officers of our hospitals, or the lec- 
turers, a statement of those facts, which 
amount, in their estimation, to a justifica~ 


‘the whole of the teachers, and unac- 
quainted, as we are privately, with nine- 
| teen twenticths of those gentlemen, it 
cannot be supposed that we are influence | 
|in our conduct by feelings of partiality or 
‘dislike, and we know that it will be ad- 
|mitted by all whose opinion is worth 
, having, that our pen is guided under a 
| strict and imperative sense of public duty. 
That we have condemned, and repeatedly 
too, in very severe terms, the irregularities 
exhibited in several of our schools and 
hospitals, we willingly, proudly, ackiow- 
ledge, and as frecly do we confess that we 
have often made the authors of those 
enormities writhe under the castigations 
which it has been our painful office to 
inflict. Were we to imitate the course 
which the truckling hirelings of the 
press have pursued, and bespatter with 
praise every stupid book-maker, every 
lazy hospital physician and surgeon, and 
every negligent and incompetent lecturer, 
the stream of adulation would, in return, 
incessantly flow back upon us from all 
those impure sources. We covet the appro- 
bation only of independent minds, though 
we shall not condescend to inform the 
corruptionists with what success our ap- 
petite for that species of applause has bcen 
gratified. It is enough for the opponents 
of every improvement in medical govern- 
ment and education to know, that we are 
resolved that no efforts of ours shall be 
wanting to protect the medical student 
from the frauds which might otherwise be 
practised upon him in this metropolis. 
The tone in which some of the lecturers 
have complained of our admonitory ad- 
dresses would be a displeasing manifes- 
tation of their own guilt, were it not that 
we observe in it the best evidence of the 
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success of our labours. The admonitions, | hospital prospectuses, have received no 
for instance, which we offered to students nearer fulfilment than could be afforded 
last week, were #0 general in their con- by the acetic demeanor and irregular at- 
struction and bearing, that they could tendances of the persons by whom they 
have no particular application except in were made. Important questions remain 
those directions where the practical re-— “unanswered ; clinical lectures, paid for in 
sults of knavish designs had contributed “a fee of twenty-five guineas, are omitted ; 
to illustrate our arguments. "no minutes of the cases are recorded; post- 
If the officers of our hospitals were to mortem examinations are no longer in- 
attend as they ought to the interests of stituted ; and notices of operations are 
the pupils, very few remarks on the subject ot posted. Yet it is alleged, that the 
would appear in the pages of this journal, ‘complaints of the students are “ unfound- 
and those few would be couched in the |e,” and the animadversions of THe 
terms of eulogy. Having observed during Lancer “ undeserved '” 
many years, that the promises set forth in When the admonitions addressed to the 
the prospectuses have been falsified, and pupils in the last number of Taz Lancet 
that the students, after paying enormous were written, our office table was lite- 
sums of money, and wasting eighteen | rally covered with letters couched in terms 
months of their time, have been com. | of complaint against the management of 
pelied at last to apply to the private the hospitals. From the number of those 
teachers in order to have a sufficient documents, it was quite impossible to 
portion of information ground into their Publish a twentieth part of them; but we 
brains to enable them to undergo even | Will now make an an extract from one of 
the insignificant examinations of the Hall them because it exbibits a perfectly fair spe- 
and College,— inclination as well as duty ‘cimen of the accusations which are made 
excited us to a performance of that task @gainst the general mode of conducting 
which we hope and believe we have on the hospitals. Although the first and 
more than one occasion executed to the fourth paragraphs referto the medical in- 
great advantage of the parties on whom it |Stitutions generally, the remaining pas- 
was our object to confer benefit. When the S@ges point distinctly to abuses in Sv. 
medical session commences, the students: George's Hospital. 
are everywhere received with the utmost The neglect which prevails in relation 
courtesy. Even the dram-drinking stiff- the 


backed beadles can doff their castors and | Hospitals is a most seriaus evil to the stu- 


bend heads _ dent, and the neglect of performing them 
thats whens new est of gentle _at the time specified, when notice is given, 


men appears at their gates. In the wards of js no less injurious to his interests. 

the hospitals, in the museums, during the At St. George’s Hospital the visits of 
all the physicians and surgeons, post- 

last week of September and the first and jy ortem examinations, surgical operations, 


second week of October, signs of polite-_ _and generally the clinical lectures, are ap- 


ness are every-where manifested. If a_ pointed to be done at the same hour, so 
t if notices were regularly pot one 


tha 
question be asked of a physician or a sur-| Guly of these im t matters could be 
s fees to instruc in re- 
certificates, declaring that he has 
anxiety of a usurer in quest of pelf; but | ditigeatly done so. 


the entrance fees being once completely| On = 
meved a scirr! a woman's 
secured, it has too often happened breast of which no notice was given, and 


that the duloorated promises in the/ even the house-surgeon was ignorant of 
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| 
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evil, which I believe is com- Cond paragraph. The certificate system 
, * ion, if not to all, is, evidently, one of the grossest, one of 
itals, is the private manner in : : 
dl quenidane of surgery the vilest frauds that ever was practised 
such as removing fingers, On the community. Two of the surgeons 
smaller tumours, and also i i 

off of this hospital (Ksare and are 
: ; Members of the Council of the College of 
you ion Surgeons, and in their official capacity in. 
th this latter institution, they require stu- 


the 
led 


to 
cal 
more skill in their performance. In 


y those operations are exhibited “¢nts to produce certificates of attendance 
e student which are suited for dis- (the demand is imperative) on the sur- 
d for making him an ambulatory gica! practice of one of the London hos- 


spreading the fame of the o - 
vital surgeons, are gene. Pitals, thus, of course, taking care of their 
such operations are own interests at their own institution. In 
to pay for them. nother corporate institution it is enacted 

Whilst on the ~ I qnnaet, pass that certificates on the medica! attendance 
over the inefficient information display f hospi ; ; 
on the cards that are placed above the ot ree ye 
beds at St. George's Hospital. That Lord uced; and of both kinds of certificates 
the just so many are sold at St. George's Hos- 

t this or that surgeon attends him, is ,; a . 
conspicuous enough, but the name of the pit a on the medical Messe of that esta- 
injury or disease is not even hinted at; blishment can find ninnies to purchase 
neither is it mentioned when a prescrip- them. We cannot use a milder term, 
because, with the exception of Guy's hos- 
ny Ot Gegnaing injurious medi- pital, there is not, we believe, a worse 
cines, no influence on the case. : : 

If these apparently trifling matters were noagist for students in London. 
attended to, the card would be an useful With regard to the attendances, at the 
epitome of the case, and the student would same hour, of all the medical officers, a 
pling confirmation of this statement is to be 
especial attention. The value of such a found in the hospital prospectus; and we 
regulation will be apparent when it is wil) here display what we there find. 
considered how impossible it is, from the | 
regulations above referred to, that he can. Mr. Keare attends on Mondays and 
attend the practice of more than one phy- Fridays.—At what hour?...... 
sician or surgeon, even if he had time, and JE O'CLOCK. 
there may be cases in the practice of the, red 7 
others, of the highest importance, either, Sir B. Bropre attends on Mondays and 
from their rarity, or as valuable subjects in| Fridays.—At what hour ? 

The hospital pharmacopeia and diet-| Mr.Wa sees the out-patients of 
= the above surgeons on Mondays and Fri- 
them much of the treatment is quite un-,4ays.—At what hour? 
intelligible. D. R. ONE O'CLOCK. 


Dr. Cuamers attends on Mondays and 
Are these complaints of a trivial na-, Fridays.—At what hour?...... 
ture? For what, we ask, is the money of ONE O'CLOCK. 
the student paid, if it be not that he may, Dr. Seymour attends on Mondays and 
receive instruction sufficient to qualify | Fridays.—At what hour?...... 


: 


his intention until Mr. B. came into the individual who pockets the fee? Let the | 
hospital after one o'clock for the purpose reader examine the statements in the se- i 
a of perfg ning the operation. “y 
Ano "i 


72, 
Mr. Hawkins attends on Tuesdays and 


ONE O'CLOCK. 

Mr. Basincton attends on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays.—At what hour?.. 

ONE O'CLOCK. 

Mr. WALKER attends to see the eye- 

patients on Tuesdays and Saturdays.— At 

what hour? ........ — ONE O'CLOCK. 

Dr. Witson attends on Tuesdays and 


ONE O'CLOCK. 
Dr. Maceop attends on Tuesdays and 


ONE O'CLOCK. 

Orverations are performed on Thurs- 
days and Saturdays.—At what hour? 

ONE O'CLOCK. 

Post-mortem Examinations take 

place (daily, we presume!).—At what 

Hour? ONE O'CLOCK. 


And in order to render this arrange- 


ONE O'CLOCK AT ST. GEORGE'S HOS?ITAT. 


When it is considered that under the 
above arrangement four medical officers 
at the same moment attend at different 
parts of the hospital to four sets of patients, 
the climax of the iniquity will be reached 
in that mind which knows how to estimate 
the loss which a young man, on entering 
life, must thus sustain in his prospects. 
He purchases a thing consisting of four 
parts, and he receives but one of them in 
return for his money, and on the use of 
that commodity which he spends his 
wealth and his time in the attempt to 
acquire, the fate of his professional carcer 
must be determined. It is for the exposure 
of such nefarious practices that this jour- 
nal is systematically slandered by the 
guilty parties. Clinical lectures, attend- 


ances, operations, post-mortem examina. 


tions, out-patients, cye-patients, and eye- 
‘less patients,—all accomplished and waited 


‘on at one o'clock. Under this arrange- 


ment still more perfect, the Hovse Sur-| ent a plurality of the organs of seeing 


GEoNs are ordered to take their walks ®%4 hearing is more than provided for, 


daily through the wards every morning at 
eleven o'clock; and the apothecary is 


} 


The two eyes of cach student are required 
'to behold the movements of four officers, 


ordered to take his hop or his run at the through sundry wooden floors and stone 


same hour! 
The student, then, who pays his money 
for the opportunity of witnessing the 


walls; and the two ears are provided, at 
}one and the same time, with four sets of 
explanatory clinical remarks. 


whole of the medical or surgical practice; Such is a portion of the certificate sys- 


of the hospital, is not cheated, is not plun- 
dered, because, forsooth, the entire knavish 


tem, and we are by no means sure that it 
_is the worst portion of it. In several of the 


system is carried on in strict conformity large recognised schools the students are 


with the “regulations” of the College, the 


Hall, and the Hospital! The students, on 


applying to the medical officers at the end 
of the session, receive certificates, de- 
claring that they have diligently attended 
the medical practice of the institution, 
signed by the physicians; and certificates 
that they have attended the surgical prac- 
tice of the institution, signed by the sur- 
geons; and such certificates are instantly 
“ recognised” by the corporations which 
have assisted in inventing and carrying 
on the fraud. 


aaa to pay for, if not to attend, lec- 


tures, the delivery of which occupies from 
ten to twelve hours of cathedral gabble, 
scarcely relieved by one interruption, save 
the momentary silence which is occasioned 
by the change of one gabbler for another. 
‘The worthics who rule in medical affairs 
have taken it into their wise heads that 
man has far too many senses, and, that in 
order to acquire a knowledge of the science 
of medicine, it is of importance to dis- 
pense with the use of those of sight and 


touch, Accordingly, provision is made 


aim 


Saturdays.— At what hour?.... | 
Saturdays.—At what hour ?.. .. 
Saturdays.—At what hour ?.. .. 
i 
i 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| | 
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for the full occupation of the sense of 
hearing, and thus the student is to be 
bored from one end of the week to the 
other with trashy talk which can never 
reach the understanding or the memory 
except through the operation of the sight, 
or the medium of the touch. A jarring 
discordant din is to make him acquainted 
with anatomy when he is so situated that 
he cannot see the structure of the parts 
which are described; he is to be talked 
into a knowledge of chemistry without 
sharing in the labours of the labyrinth, 
and he is to be furnished with a knowledge 
of the principles and practice of medicine 
and surgery, by scarcely hearing read those 
essays and treatises which he might study 
by his own fire-side, or by attending four 
physicians and surgeons at one time,—all 
moving in different places at the same 
hour. 

Convinced, therefore, as we long have | 


is 
compels us to postpone the address of Pro- 
fessor Linpiey until next week. The 
University Hospital will be open for the 
reception of patients within a short pe- 
riod; but probably it will notbe in full 
operation until the beginning of January. 
As the terms are much lower than at the 
other hospitals, and as it is expected, from 
the great medical reputation of the Uni- 
versity, that the clinical instruction of the 
hospital will be conducted regularly, and 
prove of a very high order, it may be pra- 
dent in students to defer entering to the 
other hospitals of the metropolis. When 
it is operating, however, a few weeks will 
enable them to determine as to the pro- 
priety of the selection. 

Is it true, as reported, that the Council, 
or the Senate, are in search of an operator 
Sor this hospital,—a mere mechanical cut- 
ter,—a person who delights in blood? It 
cannot be; for such has been the progress 


been, that the certificate system is founded of medical science within the last few 
in delusion and is productive of fraud, we years, that the power of operating is now 


have endeavoured by every possible means deemed the most insignificant part of a 
Once 


to promote its destruction. But, so long scientific surgeon’s capabilities. 
as it lasts,—so long as the medical cor- obtain for this hospital a reputation for its 
porations, under the sanction of existing being a cutting and slaughtcring esta- 
Acts and Charters, empower those bodies blishment, and the directors of it will 
to interfere with the rights of private search in vain for cases of disease where- 


teachers, and infringe the privileges of 
the students, we shall endeavour to point | 
out to the pupils in what manner they | 
should conduct themselves so as to derive | 
the greatest portion of benefit, attended 
by the smallest degree of injury, in pur- 
suing their studies in this metropolis. 


Tue medical department of the London 
University was opened on Wednesday last, 
when an admirable introductory address 
was delivered by Professor LinpLtey. The 
large theatre was thronged with auditors ; 
and there were present, besides the pro- 
fessors of the institution, many distin- 
guished men of science. Want of space 


with to instruct the students. 

We shall say no more on this subject at 
present; but it is one of extreme im- 
portance, not only to the hospital, but to 
the medical department of the university. 


Amonest other articles we have been 
compelled to postpone some farther re- 
marks on the parliamentary medical 
evidence until next Saturday. What we 
have already said does not, we find, please 
the enemies of medical reform ; this is sa- 
tisfactory. Probably they will be still less 
pleased when they ascertain that the me- 
dical practitioners throughout the empire 
are to have an opportunity of reading every 
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syllable of the evidence, and of deciding 
for themselves on all the great questions 
which the testimony of the witnesses has 
exposed to view. The evidence thus col- 
lected is of such a nature that every 
medical man should become thoroughly 
acquainted with it. It embraces the his- 
tory and mode of government of our 
medical corporations; the mode of edu- 
cating “ doctors " in the various English, 
Irish, and Scotch Universities; and the 
system of medical education pursued 
throughout the continent, blending in 
one work a more interesting and valuable 


Ovr Edinburgh Correspondent has re- 
quested us to correct an error into which 
he inadvertently fell, when he described 
the appointment of Dr, Craieis to the In- 
spectorship of Anatomy in Edinburgh as a 
Whig job. So far was this from being a 
correct statement, that it was one of the 
many instances in which the Government 
sought to favour and promote an invete- 
rate Tory opponent. He was, in a word, 
a chairman of the Committee of Mr. Hun- 
TER Buarir, the Tory opponent of the 
Whig Lord Advocate. We advert to this 


collection of facts than were ever before subject with regret, because Lord Met- 
united relative to the science and practice | wourNe, as Secretary of State for the 
of medicine. The following extract from “Home Department, has so conducted him- 
the advertisement will make our readers | self in medical affairs, as to merit to be 
acquainted with the time and mode of spoken of, uniformly, in this journal, in 
publication of the evidence :— _terms of respect and commendation. He 

“Tae Lancer edition of the Parlia- ‘was undeviatingly attentive to the wishes 
mentary Evidence will be published in of the profession, and exhibited invinci- 
Numbers (price Sixpence each), and ble firmness in resisting the intriguing 


issued immediately after the Official Copy : 
of each part is placed in the hands of the @gents of that faction who incessantly 


Members of the Committee. By acting buzzed about him, and who succeeded in 


in strict conformity with this plan, the . 
utmost dispatch will be maintained while controlling and embarrassing every one of 


the entire work is proceeding from the his predecessors. 

Pe As it is particularly desirable that the While on the subject of medical ap- 
whole of the Medical Evidence should be pointments, what shall we say of the predi- 
in the hands of the Members of the Pro- lections of the Loro CHancetior,—the 


fession, by the time that the Official a 
Report founded on that evidence is pre- “ liberal-minded” Lord Brovcnam? Has 


sented tees of a the his Lordship been so thoroughly inocu- 
exertions of the printer w ie to v 
correspond, as nearly as possible, with | lated with Toryism, that he cannot breathe 
those of the parliamentary press. Con- or live except in the presence of Tory doc- 
sone ee de- | tors? Had he no old associates who could 
sirous of possessing the » should | 
direct their booksellers to furnish the have filled theoffice of Chancery Commis- 
Numbers As THEY ARE PUBLISHED, as it sioners in preference to those rank Tories 
will frequently happen that more than. : 
ene Nouber will be Gearing the | of median seferm, Sovruar 
Week. Already we are enabled to state, and MacmicnuaeL? Had his Lordship 
het Nos. 2 and 3 will be ready for de-| no old friends whose attainments were 
very on Saturday, October the 11th. 
“Tus Lancet edition of the Parlia- equal to those Tory Doctors, Seruoum, 
mentary Medical Evidence may be ob- J. R. Hume, and Brigut, for occupying 
tained through the medium of any of the | the places of Metropolitan Commissioners 
booksellers of the United Kingdom. of > The 
profession know not what to think of 
these appointments, and we dare not re- 


peat what is said. Lord Broveuam, it 


would appear, has thrown all his medical 
patronage into the hands of that ultra— 
that most ultra of Tories, Sir Henry Hat- 
ForD, that chief of the most Tory insti- 
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cannot yet go forth. Amongst others, we 
had prepared an analysis of the interest- 
ing volume which is quoted above. ,The 
writings of Dr. Holland are entitled to the 
respect of all journalists, and we shall do 


tution in England, in reference to whose justice to his new production. This week, 


conduct during the illness of his late Ma- 
jesty Georcethe Fourrn, Mr. Brovcuam 
thus expressed himself in the House of 
‘Commons :— 

“He defied any man to put his a 
on a single bulletin from which it would 
appear that the King was in a state of 
serious danger. Even when his Majesty 
was at the point of death, no such intima- 
tion was conveyed in those documents. 
He would advise those who had pursued 
that course to recollect that this country 
could not long be system 
of fraud and Disguise, and 
falsehood, and treachery, had never suc- 
ceeded, and never could succeed, for any 
length of time, more especially in a mat- 
ter of such universal interest.” 

Was, then, the head bulletin-signer the 
fittest person the Cuanceior could find 
on whom to bestow the patronage of his 
high office? There is a mystery envelop- 
ing the actions of Lord BrovGuam in this 
respect which we cannot penetrate. 


An Inquiry into the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, founded on Original Phy- 
siological Investigations. By G. CALVERT 
Houtanp, M.D., Phys. to the Sheffield 
Gen. Inf. Vol. I. London, Longman, 
1834, 8vo. pp. 540. 

Our readers call out so lustily for our 

opinions on books, that we are unwilling 

to let any number of Tar Lancer between 
the 4th of October and the end of time 

issue from the press unaccompanied by a 

review. Space for analyses and criti- 

cism has hitherto been wanting in our 
pages; but henceforth it shall be created, 
and, then, doubling the length of our days, 
and redoubling our industry, the public 
demand shall be met, and the cry for 
reviews no longer be heard, unsatisfied, 
issuing from the mouths of ten thousand 
open letters in the editorial recess. 
Several volumes lie before us whose 
contents we have examined, and whose 
fates we have decided, but the decrees 


however, our intention cannot be fulfilled, 
and we therefore simply introduce it to 
the notice of our readers, with a few re- 
marks preliminary to an analysis of his 
views respecting the principles and prac- 
tice of medicine. 

Men are so apt to call crude theories 

“ principles,” that we can hardly wonder 
at Dr. Holland’s describing his own “ prin- 
ciples ” as “ sounder principles ” than those 
of his predecessors. It is a designation, 
however, which he could not have meant 
to use. One set of principles cannot be 
sounder than another set. Principles are 
truths. The proof that the positions as- 
sumed by philosophers really are principles, 
is to be tested by experiments made in 
conformity therewith. Will the principles 
laid down by Dr. Holland lead us to “a 
“mode of practice in the treatment of 
“ disease, more simple, decisive, and ef- 
“ fective, than that which is commonly 
“ adopted ?”—and lead us, not only to that, 
but to a mode of practice which will be 
altogether effective? This shall be the 
subject of our inquiry on another occasion. 
Dr. Holland himself entertains an opinion 
that he has at least approached the latter 
desideratum. Because he cannot do with- 
out the word more in the sentence we have 
quoted, he, with less correctness than 
modesty, speaks of his positions merely 
as being “ sounder” than those of other 
theorists. 

The author retains fellowship with none 
that have speculated before him, and 
accordingly devotes the first portion of his 
volume to the destruction of the humor- 
ists, the solidists, the Cullenites, and the 
nervinites,—dragons which have most ac- 
tively guarded the Hesperian fruit of 
medical science. It is easier, however, to 
destroy than, create, and this we suspect 
to be the case with the Dr. very soon 
after he has levelled his blows at the first 
set of his opponents in the road to the gar- 
dens of the golden growth. He seems to 
have damaged his adversaries without a 
consciousness of his own competency to 
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reach the apples; or, at any rate, he ap- 
‘pears to think them too hard of digestion 
for the present generation. “ Medicine,” 
says he (page 22), “contains few principles 
“and facts that can be fearlessly laid 
« down to regulate the conduct of the pro- 
* fession generally.” This is an alarming 
remark to a man who has just sat down to 
the perusal of five hundred pages of in- 
quiry into the principles of his art, and he 
‘expects to sce the worthy Doctor forth- 
with sink down by the roadside in repent- 
ance at the journey he has commenced. 
It happens, however, that the spirit of 
Mason Goop crosses the Dr.’s steps at 


the moment of seeming despair, when | 


censure, the dram of writers, comes to the 
Dr.’s aid, stimulates his nerves, and urges 
him to strike the ghost that impedes him. 
Presently, also, the figure of Broussais 
attracts his eye and re-invigorates his 
efforts. He bends towards and reaches 
him. For a moment he walks by the 
side of the French pathologist and pats 
him on the back. In the next he fronts 
him, sees in him a_ rival returning from 
the same errand, denies that he has al- 
ready plucked the desired apples, and 
prostrates him in the road. We lay the 
volume aside until our next. 


INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


ary Committee, I am absolutely not sorry, 
even if my bailiff comes to'tell me that 
my sheep have sold for less money than 
they cost six months ago; or my game- 
keeper to say that a hoard of poachers 
have murdered all the game; or my 
groom to announce that my favourite 
riding-horse has broken both his knees. 
I would say, on the principle that guides 
us in the treatwent of diseases—the prin- 
ciple of revulsion or diversion— that all 
these things do me good; and a good 
pactins it is, too, to put a blister on a 
ady’s coceygeal region, when she com- 
plains much of her head. 

“| hope you are keeping a sharp look- 
out after my paticnts during my absence ; 
and when | take my next run up to town, 
the more of them you can get to meet me 
|in Curzon-street the better, as I will re- 

main only one day. Never fail to tell 
every one of them that in all my letters 
mention ‘heir names, and 
e many inquiries about the -progress 
of their particular casc, and how the 
last prescription agrees with their con- 
stitutions. As I always take care that 
they consider my knowledge of their con- 
stitution minute and comprchensive, it is 
of importance that you strengthen that 
notion ; for during an a of nearly 
forty years, I have ever found that nothing 
makes paticnts less likely to employ an- 
other medical attendant than the notion 
of the ordinary one—knowing their con- 


| stitution. You can easily let any one sup- 


pose that I am obliged to go to Windsor 
occasionally, as that will appear a good 
‘excuse for my being a day in London. 


|The last accounts I received from the 
| Castle were not very cheering. There 


| is indeed nothing to be done there in the 
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WINDSOR.) 
« —_— Hall, Leicestershire, Sept. ——. 
“ Dear Docror TcrNeR,—None buta 
man endowed with a sentimental mind 
like your own can enter warmly and 
feelingly into my present position ; and I 
do assure you, my dear friend, that the 


fully well; and in place of stuffing and 


‘cramming his stomach with al! kinds of 
‘trash, and then taking physic, and getting 


me to unload the machine, like his late 
brother, my kind and ever-to-be-lamented 
| friend Georce the Fovrtn, he lives most 
' regularly, moderately, and soberly, and 
has no complaints. It is unfortunate for 


uietude and repose of the country, after all | us, at this moment particularly, that he 
i have gone through,—all the mortifica- has a low opinion and such a dislike of phy- 


tions and annoyances I have suffered sicians. He hasabided bya determination 
during the last London season,—is quite | which the Duke of —— told me that he 


a balm to my troubled mind. 1 am in- 
deed glad to get something to occupy me 
apart from my wonted habits and avo- 
cations ; and though it may appear ridi- 
culous to you, ‘I do assure you it is true 
that the little annoyances which are inse- 
parable from the life of a country squire, 
do me good. When I am _ brooding 
over the downfall of professional legiti- 
macy, or the questions of the Parliament- 


heard him express when he came to the 
throne, that he ‘ would be d—d if he would 
make an apothecary’s shop of his guts, 
as his brother did.’ He has a quiet sen- 
sible surgeon living in the palace, so that 
if the least thing goes wrong, if any screw 
be a little loose, there he is in readiness. 
That is not right by any means. As to 
our gracious QuEEN, my Windsor corre- 


spondent writes me that she has be- 
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come a convert to the homepathic system, | 
and is now under the guidance of a Ger- | 
man doctor, who is giving her (1 suppose | 
because she is a Queen) only the fen-thou- | 
sandth part of a grain of some of his nos- | 
trums. Her little home ic medicine 
chest, with all its little bottles, is a nice 
little toy to amuse her! Lord Hows 
watches the effects of these wonderful 
millionth-fraction pills; and I have never 
been nor am I likely ever to be consulted 
by her. 

“TI have got the periodicals regularly. 
I need not conceal trom you, my worthy 
friend, that I am grieved and vexed to see 
extracts of my examination before the 
Committee, printed in Taz Lancet; and 
had I not been taken partly by surprise, 
and lost my temper somewhat during the 
examination, 1 should not have said so 
much, and attempted to show that the 
cause of our not making Fellows of the’! 
Licentiates, was the defective moral cha- 
racter of the Licentiates. 1 confess it 
was a sad blunder on my part, to say in. 
public that while we encouraged the Li-) 
centiate to practise Midwifery, we consi- 
dered it beneath the dignity of a Fellow 
to touch such things. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,— Those who have long been 
about our hospitals, have the opportunity 
of watching the character of medical 
students. ‘They find that they are divided 
into two classes; those who are zealous, 

those who are idle. 

The former class think it their busi- 
ness to be always at the hospital; and if 
you inquire of them, they will give you 
an epitome of ati the cases of interest 
and importance, while the latter think 
they may glean whatever information is 
necessary to qualify themselves for prac- 
tice, by attending operations and post- 
mortem examinations, imagining it beneath 
them to toil daily round the wards. 

The attentive and diligent student 
appears always busy, and is dissatisfied 
ouly that he cannot spend a larger portion 
of his time in the wards. While at the 
hospital, he is to be found taking cases 
and making observations, or else he will 
be in the dead-house or pupil’s-room. 
While these men are so laudably employed, 


‘their opponents, the idle ones, are seen 


“ Write me anything you hear that is jojtering about, or they just drop in occa- 
going on in Pall-mall, Blackfriars, or Lin- sionally, not as a matter of course, but 
coln’s-inn-fields. 1 intend writing to Sir merely to inquire ‘whether there be any 
AstLey about some vexatious things operations going on, or any out-of-the-way 


which I have heard respecting the cer- case, and then they express great sur- 
tificate system. It cannot go on. How prise that there should have been an 


do little Bensamin’s honours sit upon 
him? I long to see her ladyship! 1s it! 
true that he has got a carriage in imita- | 
tion of mine? 


“Write me every thing; and put your’ 


letters under cover to my son, which will 
save the postage. 

“ Your faithful, 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL AGAIN — SIR 
BENJAMIN AGAIN—AND ANOTHER NEW 
SCHOOL. 


Ir is rumoured that Sir B. Broore is 
about to establish a new school of ana- 
tomy in the immediate vicinity of St. 
George’s Hospital. We understand that 


the ground is purchased, and the site fixed, 
in the neighbourhood of Belgrave-square. 
There is, we believe, a double motive for 
this measure. It is at once designed to 
check, if possible, the increasing pros- 
perity of Dr. Witson’s anatomical school, 
and to provide a situation for Mr. TaTtHam, 
one of Sir Bens amin’s protegés, and for- 
merly, we believe, assistant-demonstrator 
in the school of Great Windmill-street. 


operation yesterday, at a time “ when they 
could not come,’ or that a post-mortem 
examination took place “ when they did 
not know even of the death of the patient,” 
and so they determine immediately to 
expose this hcle-and-corner proceeding, 
because, forsooth, a man was operated on 
to save his life, or an examination was 
made out of the usual time, because the 
friends of the deceased would not consent 
to Jeave the body during the night (a cir- 
cumstance not unfrequent among the 
Irish). 

As a friend to this hospital I make 
these remarks, having seen a letter in 
your journal, urging some groundless 
complaints, and desire, at the same time, 
to warn the young student, lest the ex- 
ample of the idle, dissatisfied, and neces- 
sarily ignorant, should unhappily be fol- 
lowed. 

Trusting that you will give this an early 
insertion, I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

House-Surgeon, esex Hospital. 
Oct. 1st. 


*,* We insert this letter, although the 
object of the writer is not very apparent. 
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Complaints are made respecting certain nearly so, to Dr. Blundell. The entire 
reverse of this is the fact. Nine years ago 
irregularities in the London Hospitals, and 


Mr. would infer thet the expres- and myself, wi th 
sions of dissatisfaction emanate from knowledge, ob of 
those students who are idle,—“ the idle, was my succeeding to ~ obstetric chair, 
the negligent” —only. The studious pupil a large pecuniary consideration being re- 
fs the last person to complain of the quired by Dr. B. But as it was intimated 
who ought to be his instructor. It to me that the treasurer would not fora 
a? , moment listen to, or allow, any arrange- 
is the industrious student,--the young ment founded on a pecuniary basis, I 
man who will not allow his time to be abandoned the idea, but continued my 
wasted,—who complains of the negligence obstetric pursuits at the hospital. 


and irregularity of the medical officers,—a 

fact with which Mr. Exw:w is as well ac- Tagements which then took place, I was 
inted , Ww ith requested by Dr. Blundell to give clinical 

quainted as ourscives. We agree WIth instructions to his pupils. It had been 

the writer that the students are divided recommended by the Doctor to have a 

into two classes, those who are zealous lying-in ward, but instead of it the present 


and those whoare idle, but we are at aloss Hospital Lying-in Charity was established, 
and cases of uterine disease were received 


to understand how the former can think it . ‘ 
their “ business to be alwaye at the hos- ‘@t0® part of the hospital appropriated to 
“ pital, and can give an epitome ofall the nication from Dr. Blundell, requesting 
“ cases of interest and importance,” when that as his duties were increased and his 
they are compelled by the operation of health uncertain, I would officiate as his 


the certificate-system to spend eight or 
ten hours of the day in schools often 
situated at a considerable distance from - 
there is no school of medicine, but in cases in the female ward, I had the entire 
order that the hospital may not be without — = the Hospital a ey 
tages lent a obstetric out-pa 
h gave forty out of the forty-three midwifery 
. establishment, as at St. George's Hos- lectures in the spring course of 1834, hav- 
pital, all go through the wards af the same ing been solicited to do ali this by Dr. 
hour !—Ep. L. | Blundell himself. 
Surely then the circumstance of my 
‘name being associated as colleague (for it 
‘had been so already as obstetric assistant) 


MID ry’ is no justification of the indignation he 


‘nary, after what I had done, that I should 

DR. ASHWELL’S REPLY TO DR. BLUNDELL. express a strong wish that my name should 
—_ be included in the lecture papers as col- 

Edit league, so that in the event of renewed 

we illness, and his requiring a large share of 


Sirn,—Having read a letter from Dr. help from me, I should appear before the 
Blundell in Saturday’s Lancer calculated class on the proper footing, and prevent 
to produce an erroneous impression, I am the Doctor's inability being regarded as a 
anxious to prevent such a result, by a breach of faith, either on his own part, or 
very brief statement of facts. ‘that of the school ? 

Dr. Blundell has certainly retired from| If Dr. Blundell has retired from Guy’s, 
Guy’s, and there are connected with his it is, to use his own words, because “ sic 
retirement some circumstances requiring jubeo, sic volo, stet pro ratione voluntas.” 
an explanation which his letter does not It appears, by his own statement, that he 
afford. It must be supposed from the’ might have resumed the chair, “ if he had 
statement, “that the gentleman whom) not considered it redolent and reeking 
the treasurer seemed desirous to patro- with the indignity that stained it.” 1 may 
nise,” and the insertion of whose name be allowed perhaps to express my sur- 
as a joint obstetric lecturer appears to! prise and regret, that this indignity was 
have been the grave indignity which the! supposed by him to consist, in my 
could not brook, was a nominee or/ called upon to act as his colleague i 
of the treasurer, unknown, or! of his representative, in which situation I 


see 


} 

| 


compe! 
my opinion, to declare, very reluctantly 


what singular, that he has 
the exertions of his honoured relative, 


statement, “ that he had not introduced 
the gentleman whom the treasurer thought 
Tight to patronise,” is not correct. 1 am, 
Sir, your humble servant, 

AsHweELL. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
Letter from Mr. Plumie. 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Srrm,—As you have intimated your in- 


t to notice my address to the Governors of 


lied, 


ng pressed for 
» that of the 
reputed 


whole number that I saw of cases of 


Mr. Lloyd, lam, Sir, 


yours, 


ST. GEORGF’S HOSPITAL. 


STRANGULATED SCROTAL HERNIA, 


Joun Porreracy, et. 23, was admitted 
when labouring under symptoms of stran- 
culated scrotal hernia of the right side. 
On examination the hernial tumour was 
not found to be very tense or painful on 
pressure, nor did the patient shrink much 
when pressure was applied over the ab- 
dominal region 

The history which he gave of the case 
was, that the hernia descended for the 
first time about thirty-six hours before his 


ention 
Christ's Hospital, in with the report of 
the Committee appointed to inquire as to the effi- | 
ciency of their dical establi t,— their treat- | 
ment of ri you me 
request your attention to that part of the letter of “ 
in this day’s Lancet, who qnotes from 
a letter of Mr. Field the apothecary, ished I 
understand some time since, bat which 1 have not 
seen, and in which that 
neral practitioner by w 
to supplant him.” 
1 ask this favour, as an impres-ion has been made 
in certain quarters that because | have been em- 
ployed professionally by that Committee I mast be 
that general practitioner to whom Mr. Field allndes. 
I beg to assure you | knew nothing of this matter 
beyond what my report to the Committee, and the 
small tory pamphlet which have 
contain. It is true that a number of boys have been 
broaght to me from year to year by their parents, at 
the commencement of their holidays, reported to 
‘worm, and that they have been admitted 
itation when their holidays have expired. 
from this or some other cause, the Chairman 


speaks of “ the 
the special committee 


see forty-three or forty-five cases of reputed ring- 
worm in feteere in London, and give him my 
of them. 


nen 
- | sinuation of their aged servant, 


admission whilst he was making some 
violent exertion. The evening before his 
admission he was sick, and vomited, during 
which the bulk of the tumour became 
much increased; he was again sick a few 
hours previous to his admission, and has 
had no fecal evacuation from the bowels 
since the descent of the hernial tumour. 
The countenance is anxious, the tongue 
white and dry in the centre, and the pulse 
quick and irritable. 

8 p.m. He has been placed in the warm- 
bath, and bled to syncope, and the taxis 
was employed steadily and carefully, but 
without success; he has twice vomited a 
dark-coloured fluid from his stomath since 
his admission, but the ejecta has not the 
stercoraceous fetor. The symptoms be- 
coming thus urgent, and all palliative 
measures appearing inadmissible, Mr. 
was) determined on forming the ope- 
ration. The hernial t tumour was found 


* I know not how the highly-respectable and emi- 
it bers of the C i may relish this in- 
bat certainly if 
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tention numbers of the class, that my M. Lieyd’s requesting me t she next a 

services gave satisfaction. Dr. Blundell, visit the ar elt, 
however, evinced his prompt determina- me any explanation of this omission at any sobse- 

tion to retire, by the immediate removal Period, or offer to make any other appoint 
convenience, as the rich museum of the a 
hospital is well provided in the obstetric W°rm, there were only five boys with any vestige of 
department. I may here perhaps ree of beys at H 
observe, that Dr. Blundell was introduced | fort, wil by the “Report were 

treasurer i respected prede- | a ituation, unfi deprived 
cessor Dr. Haighton in the same manner | their education by the of their 
| fecting their fellow-stadents in town, 
as I have been by himself; but it is some- | New, r notwithstanding the interest I have 
to ince y« nd 
from whom he received a class greater in notte “general prattione? whom the Commitee ; 
inte lant Mr. e i 
number than it has since been. The pre- share I have thls iavestigation 
sent high repute of the hospital and school | mitted no breach of —— etiquette as regards ; 
in all its departments is too well known 
to call forth any remarks on that 
I trust I have now shown, that Dr. B.’s ; 
13, Devonshire Square, City, 
Oct. Ist, 1534. } 
t 
of the Committee called on me and requested me t q 
1 had never the pleasure Of seeing that gentleman | P 
or any other member of the Committee before, bat | 
of course the authority with which he was invested 2 : 
was more than sofficient. Yet I declined under- 
tak ing the task he required of me, without a previ- My 
ous communication with Mr. Lioyd, the cousuiting 
and as | understood, operating surgeon of ig 
tal. I waited on Mr. Lioyd, and after a candid 
statement of what 1 was required to do by the 
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to consist chiefly of small intestines, 
whose appearance was ectly natural, 
and the protruded in e was easily re- 
lieved upon the stricture being freely di- 


July 27. On visiting him this morning, 
Mr. Walker found that he had passed a) 
good night, and that there was no pain or 
tension of the abdomen. An injection 
was administered early this morning, 
which came away unmixed with any fecal 
matter. He was ordered 

R Mist. Camphore, 

Liq. Ammon. Acet., aa 3vj. 


Liq. Antim.Tart. Wxv. 
‘fetes 6tis horis sumend. 

28th. He is going on very well. His 
tongue is clean and moist. Pulse soft and 
regular. Bowels freely opened. 

Liquar Ammon. Acet. 

Aq. Menth. Pip. aa 3yj. 

Vini Ipecac. Nxii. 

Tinct. Hyoscy. 38s. Misce; fiat 
haustus ut antea sumend. 

29th. Going on very well; the bowels 
not being freely opened he was 

RR Hydrarg. Submur. gr. v. 

Pulvis Antim. gr. iij. 

Pulvis Opii gr. jss. Misce; fiat 
pilul. ij. hee nocte hora somni 
sumend. Olei Ricini 3vj, cras 
primo mane sumend. 

3lst. The wound is dressed with the 
red wash, and is healing very nicely. He 
is going on well in every respect. 

RK Infusi Gentian. Comp. 3). 

Infusi Rhei 3iv. 

Sp. Ammon. C. 38s. Misce ; fiat 
haust. bis die sumend. 

August Ist. The thickening of the cel- 
lular membrane of the scrotum is sub- 
siding, and the general appearance of the 
wound is healthy; there aresome — 
of the sac presenting a sloughy a 
ance which are to come away, an Pvith 
the discharge of pus from the wound 
there came away an albuminous substance 
resembling the white of an egg. The 
usual dressing was continued to it. 

7th. The wound is healing very rapidly, 
and the thickening in the scrotum is sub- 
siding under the application of the sa- 
turnine lotion. 

On first getting up and walking about 
the ward the thickening over the situation 
of the hernial sac, which had subsided to 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, again became 
enlarged, inflamed, and its cavity suppu- 
rated. It was laid open to the bottom an yt 
dressed with lint, and in a rey 

ulated, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


Some omissions accidentally occurred in 
our list of schools last week :— 

A course of lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy is announced to be given this 
winter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
School by Mr. Owex,—a gentleman who 
is capable, we believe, of doing justice to 
the important and interesting subject. The 

ublication of the admirable lectures of 
fessor Grant has created an intense 
appetite for a knowledge of this science. 

Close to St. George's Hospital there is a 
Theatre of Anatomy and Physiology, in 
which pupils who are pursuing their 
studies in that neighbourhood will find ex- 
cellent instruction under the directions 
of Dr. Wiison and Mr. Lane. 

In Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, 
also, there is a school entitled the Hunte- 
rian Theatre of Anatomy, where lectures 
on Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and 
Surgery, are given, and dissections and 
demonstrations may be practised under 
the direction of Mr. J. G. Smrrw and Mr. 
|R. Busnece. It is an old and respectable 
_ establishment, and situated about ¢quidis- 
tant from each of the west-end hospitals. 

The lectures of Dr. T. L. Buuxpevi on 
Midwifery commence this day, October 
4th, at half-past six p.m., at 83, Newgate 
Street, near St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Each course 2/. 2s. 

Further particulars of each of these will 
be found on the cover of our No. 


Communications have been received 
from Mr. G. A. Blis—Mr. Bedingfield—Mr. Pitt 
—Mr. J. Brown— Ar. E. Wilkinson—Mr. WK. 
Loreless—B. D.—Juvenis—Mr. R. Moorson— 
Mr. Le —-Mr. Harrison—Mir. a, 

Dr. Bostoch—Mr. W. F. Porter—Mr. Smith— 
The Lying-in Hospital, Glatgew.—A Citizen, &c. 
Answers to many corr nts in our next. 


ERRATA. 


11 from bottom, ‘into” re 

from bottom, for “ ” read Pare 

a: 2, line 2, for “ (finally, the,” read Finally, 


28 of our last Number, in giving the 
ne of Dr, Blundell's pamphlet, the words—* Ad- 
dressed to his Medical Friends "’—were omitted in 
a part of our impression 

Also at page 31, second column, line five from the 
bottom, after “* English Universities,” the words, 
those great sources of general knowledge ” were 
omitted. 

Also the following shou!d appear as an additional 
note in page 31:— 

The depression this session (183!- > is in good 
measnre explained by a rule adopted by Apothe- 
caries’ Company, which, find, came 
about this time, and of ‘whieh ‘I give a copy. The 
sab ined extract is taken from a headed 

poTnecanixs’ Company.— to be 

t | Observed by students, whose attendince on lectures 

shall commence on or after the Ist of J: sy. 1831.” 

and the Diseases of Children.” — 
be attended during the second year.” 


ERPS Ss 


{ 
Soda Sulphat. 3j. 
Syrupi Paparerus Alb. 3s. 
F 
I 
| 
4 H 
i}. 
i the hospital perfectly well. 


